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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on recetpt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

A new name will be added every week: 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

Trebelli, 

Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood, 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, 5alvini, 


ohn T. Raymond, 

ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 


Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli 


Chaiterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, — Lewis, 
Minnie Pelmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa. 


Montegriffo. 

Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann. 


Anton Rubinstein, 

Del Puente 

Joseffy. 

Mme. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 


Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—2, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan. 
Blanche Roosevelt, 


Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d' Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti. 

Charles M. Schmitz Ferdinand von Hiller. Johannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. Meyerbeer. 


Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 
Michael Banner. 
Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hamlin. 
Otto Sutro. 

Carl Faelten. 

Belle Cole. 


Julius Rietz. 
Max Heinrich. 
E. A. Lefebre. 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi. 
Alcuin Blum, 
Joseph Koegel 
José Godoy. 


Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl. 
Lulu Veling 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. 
Calixa Lavallee. Cariyle Petersilea, 
Clarence Eddy Carl Retter, 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder. 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling. 


S. E. Jacobsohn Van Zandt. 

E hasten to thank Mr. Beckmesser Archer for his 
W positive assurance that he has no designs on the 
presidency of the American Music Teachers’ National 
what a relief! And we congrat- 
To think that it has been stand- 





Association. Heavens, 


ulate the Association. 
ing on the brink of such a precipice, and no one knew it 


but Archer! 


~- 
HAT in the name of all that’s musical does the 
Casino want of the $10,000 beauty? Pauline Hall, 
another “ beauty,” is completely discounted by plenty of 


pretty women; besides, she does not know how to walk, 
If the Casino w’shes to ruin 


to say nothing of acting. 





its reputation it should keep right on patronizing this 
sort of thing. It’s American, you know. 
HE Rev. Edward Everett Hale says that the choir 
leader ought to be as pious as the parson. If this 
were really the case we should have a wonderful revolu- 
tion in choir piety, The remark of Mr. Hall should be 
extended so as to include the quartet. Still we have an 
apprehension that the more the piety the worse the 
music. There’s Emma Abbott as an illustration. 


HE plans of the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 

House for the next season of German opera are offi- 
cially notified to the public in a prospectus which has 
just been issued, The prospectus adds little, if any- 
thing, to our knowledge of the prospective season ; the 
names of the artists engaged and the titles of the 
operas to be given were made known by Mr. Stanton 
through newspaper interviews on the day after his re- 
turn from Europe. The list promises a high order of 
entertainment, even if it challenges a little skepticism 
as to how all the new works are to be brought out in 
one season. The only theory, obviously, which justifies 
expectation of good ensemble performances is that the 
interpreting artists are all familiar with the operas to be 
performed, and that the rehearsals at the Metropolitan 
Opera House are necessary only to acquaint the artists 
with the stage and with each other. We look forward to 
the season as one of great significance in its relation to 
the operatic problem now occupying the minds of musi- 
cians and musical people the world over. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

E cheerfully come to the assistance of our dis- 
W tressed contemporary, 7he Keynote. Short- 
sighted and timorous journals have insinuated that its 
offer of “ twenty-four grand prizes to ladies and gentle- 
men, exceeding $3,100 in value,” like its threat to 
send copies of itself to people whether or no, and then 
lash them into paying the subscription price with the 
whip of the law, a confession of approaching dissolu- 
Wesee in it only a grand philanthropic scheme to 


1S, 


tion. 
reward industry and educate the women of America to 
an appreciation of silk and velveteen, and the high de- 
gree of intellectual and artistic culture which is evi- 
denced by devotion to roller-skating; and as we are not 
afflicted with the pettiness of spirit which criminates 
journals that withhold all announcement of the great 
scheme lest they should advertise a dreaded rival, nor 
that - still contemptible spirit which 
bewail in contemporary — the 
which prompts it to lay newspapers, jour- 
nals and reviews under tribute for three-fourths of 
its matter and sedulously to deny credit—since we do 
not wish to sound with it this Keysofe of literary dis- 
honesty and moral depravity, we hasten to give to the 
organ of the roller-skaters the advantage of extended 
notice through the widely-read columns of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER. We do not look upon Beckmesser Archer as 
a dreaded rival, and we should be sorry if Mr. King 
should tire of providing him the opportunity of getting 
his name into print (even if it is not seen) a score of 
times each week. But we regret that Beckmesser 
Archer's British notions should have limited the num- 
ber of those who are to enjoy the King’s bounty to 
“ladies and gentlemen exceeding $3,100 in value.” This 
is a Democratic country; why not give everyone a 
chance to walk in purple and fine velveteen at the rate 
of three-quarters of a yard for each yearly subscription 
obtained? (Two half-yearly to count as one yearly.) 
We suggest the amendment of our distressed contem- 
porary, even while our heart bleeds for the poor Bombyx 
mort, which will now be called on to work extra hours in 
order to produce cocoons to meet the increased demand 
which will inevitably spring from this great popular 
effort to keep Beckmesser Archer in a place where he 
can insult gentlemen, traduce American art and exercise 
his peerless gifts in mendacity and unblushing self- 
laudation. 
Meanwhile, a word in our own interest and those of 
our numerous and generous readers. The increased 
popularity which THE MUSICAL COURIER has won by 
its championship of American art and its adherence to 
decency and fair dealing in the treatment of subjects in 
which American musicians take a living interest, com- 
pels us to abandon our ingenious plan to save ourselves 
from shipwreck, by establishing a monster gum-chewing 
carnival, with prizes valued at thirty-one cents, and a 
spruce shingle for every new subscriber. We are willing to 
confess now that the brilliant scheme was borrowed from 
The Keynote, and that we have no doubt it would have 
been eminently successful. But it takes so much longer 


more 
our distressed 


with 
we 
spirit 





to write than to purloin with the aid of a big pair of 


scissors, and there are so many things that the musical 
public want to see discussed in the interest of music, 
that we have no time to devote to the promotion of gum- 
chewing, roller-skating and kindred accomplishments, 
the intellectual exaltation of which we freely concede. 
We must continue to go on in our present satis‘actory 
manner, and preserve the good opinion of the profes- 
sional and amateur musicians of the country which we 
have been so happy as to win. 





AMERICAN VOICES. 
PRIVATE letter received here from Paris a few 
days ago quoted a suggestive remark made by 
Mme. Marchesi, the famous teacher, touching Miss Ade- 
laide Moore, the young American who at the recent ex- 
amination of the Paris Conservatoire carried off the first 
prize (gold medal) “four le chant.’ Mme. Marchesi 
went to hear our countrywoman and in speaking of her 
afterward, said that she deserved the medal and had a 
charming “real American voice.” Mme. Marchesi, in 
her wide experience, has had occasion to study all the 
voices in the world, and her recent utterances to a repre- 
sentative of Z7ruth (London) prove that for her to de- 
scribe a voice as “real American” is to pay it one of the 
highest compliments possible. 

In spite of the obstacles to high-class artistic culture 
with which they have to contend, American singers have 
long maintained an enviable position in the art world. 
There has scarcely been a year since Miss Whiting, af- 
terward Mme. Lorini, shone as one of the bright par- 
ticular stars in Max Maretzek’s operatic constellations, 
that Europe and America have not listened with en- 
chantment to the jeweled notes of some American 
song-bird. What would be the operatic history of the 
last twenty years if the names of Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Minnie Hauk, Annie Louise Cary, Mme. Emma Albani, 
and Mme. Valleria were blotted out from its pages? We 
say nothing about Adelina Patti, because, though bred 
and educated here, she was born of Italian parents in 
Madrid. Think, too, of the rdles played and playing on 
the operatic and concert stages of both hemispheres by 
such vocalists as Mlle. Litta, Mlle. Van Zandt, Miss Ne- 
vada, Miss Gertrude Griswold, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, 
Mme. Durand, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Hope Glenn and Miss 
Thursby—can any country of Europe match the list ? 
Carl Rosa has established the only profitable operatic 
enterprise of recent years, and the bone and sinew of his 
company came to him from America. Not long ago his 
first soprano, first contralto and first tenor were all from 
Ohio, and when at home lived within twenty miles of 
each other. All sections of the country have contrib- 
uted to the list. Mme. Albani and Annie Louise Cary 
came from the cold north—Canada and Maine re- 
spectively ; Miss Kellogg, from the sunny South; Miss 
Nevada, from the Pacific Slope; Mme. Durand, from 
New Orleans; Mme. Valleria, from Baltimore; Minnie 
Hauk, from New York, and Miss Moore, who bids fair 
to continue the reign of American singers into the next 
decade, is from St. Louis. 

Is there no significance in all this? Does it not indi- 
cate that this country is destined to a great future in 
music? Is it not the duty of every patriotic American 
to contribute his little to speeding his country along the 
path that nature has pointed out as the road to a glory 
which in the realm of art shall be as brilliant as we have 
already attained in the realm of government? Is it not 
the duty of every musician and music lover in this 
country to spurn every conceited croaker, foreign or na- 
tive, who seeks to deny to native art and native artists 
the rights which they have, and which they must assert, 
if they are to fulfill their destiny ? 








Concerning the opera subvention of the Grand Opéra of 
Paris, it is said that it is intended to largely increase tne yearly 
subvention of $160,000, for it is proven that the above sum is in- 
sufficient to warrant the managers giving grand opera on the same 
scale as it is given in Vienna, London or St. Petersburg without 
incurring loss. Concerning the Opéra Comique, which has plain 
sailing with its annuai subvention of $40,000, the reforms to be 
introduced are of a different character. The manager of this 
house, it is said, will be made to stick more to the kind of opera 
that the house is intended for, namely, comic opera in the true 
sense of the word. > 

ease na” vite a 

It is said that some benevolently inclined individual has 
recently patented an invention by which railway signals shall be 
transmitted by musical sounds, through pipes or reeds worked by 





means of steam or compressed air. Thus a separate musical 
phrase would be used, as bugle calls are in army life, to convey 
the engineer’s instructions from the engineer to the train or track 
men. With an engineer having Brahms-like tendencies it is easy 
to see that the over-elaboration of these simple calls might lead 
to dire confusion and disaster. The idea is not fully worked out 
by the inventor as yet, and it appears to afford an unlimited 
field for study.—Soston Herald, 


The Hebrew Organ. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. 


NE of the vexing questions in the history of musi- 
cal instruments is the origin of the organ and its introduc- 
tion in the Christian Church. The ancient reports bearing on 
the question are few, and their meaning is frequently obscure. 
One of the most interesting discussions of the subject, under- 
taken with a view to clear up the doubt touching a mysterious in- 
strument contained in the Temple at Jerusalem and described in 
the Talmudic writings, is that which Dr. Joseph Levin Saalschiitz 
appended to his little book on the history and appreciation of 
music among the Hebrews (‘' Geschichte und Wiirdigung der 
Musik bei den Hebriern, Berlin, 1829). It is my purpose in the 
following article to set out Dr. Saalschiitz’s ingenious and erudite 
views almost wholly in his own language : 

That the Greeks had organs at an early era is known. This 
need not surprise anyone who reflects that the plan of uniting a 
number of pipes of varied lengths and different pitch into a 
register had been discovered far back in legendary times and had 
given rise to the so-called Paris-pipes. Some individuals have 
been unable to place bounds to their admiration for the Greek 
organs (in one instance a writer goes to the extreme of calling 
modern organists bagpipers in comparison with the Greek). The 
reason of this has been that the poetical descriptions of the 
ancient writers have been misunderstood. These writers not 
having the modern organ as a standard experienced the liveliest 
admiration for the most perfect instrument of their time ; be- 
sides the want of easily intelligible reports left a greater freedom 
to the fancy. 

Now, if the Greeks had organs why not also the Hebrews? 
for, aside from the unlikelihood that the instrument should long 
remain the property of any one people, the Hebrews, who were 
giyen to invention, might as well have hit upon this instrument 
as the Greeks. It is very probable that the first Christians ex- 
tended the prejudice which they entertained toward the songs 
and instruments of the pagans to the Greek organs, If, however, 
an organ existed in the Temple of the Hebrews, nothing would 
be more natural than that the Christian congregations, so soon 
as they erected their own houses of prayer, should bring into use 
an instrument so well designed to lead the singing of a congre- 
gation, as well as many other Hebraic religious services. This is 
the simplest way to account for the presence of the organ in the 
Christian church. 

Moreover, when St. Jerome, in his letter to Dardanus, uses the 
organ with its various parts as a symbol of the Gospel of Christ, 
with its patriarchs, prophets and apostles, it is improbable that 
he went to a pagan instrument for his illustration. Indeed, he 
mentions Hebrew organs, and that he speaks of instruments like 
the modern organ is very plain from his description. ‘* At first,” 
he says, speaking of a number of instruments, ‘‘ we turn to the 
shrieking tones of the organs, inasmuch as they assert their ex 
cellence over the others (7. ¢., other musical instruments) by their 
tone and extraordinary power.” Now, he describes the bellows 
made of two elephant skins, which cause the brazen pipes to give 
out sounds resembling thunder which could be heard at the dis- 
tance of a thousand paces. Then he calls attention to the 
Hebrew organs in Jerusalem which could be heard at the Mount 
of Olives and even further. Now, since St. Jerome in this pas- 
sage first speaks of organs in general and then of the organs in 
Jerusalem, a knowledge of which he presupposes, and yet for 
reasons already set forth, could scarcely have meant Greek or- 
gans, he permits us to infer that the Christians had already 
adopted the organ among the instruments used in religious wor- 
ship. It may, nevertheless, still have been rare, and this fact 
made necessary a reference to a generally known instrument in 
the symbolical comparison with the gospel. Hence the allusion 
to the Hebrew organ. 

To these considerations must now be added the description of 
the Hebrew organ in the ancient Hebrew books. There we find 
the instrument called magrephi. It is not called by the Greek 
name organon ; and this fact points again to an original develop- 
ment of the instrument by the Hebrews, for in the same passage 
reference is made to the hydraulic organ of the Greeks. Before 
tnrning to this interesting account, however, we must refer to a 
matter that has led the majority of writers on this point astray in 
their judgment. In several other portions of the Hebrew writings 
referred to, an instrument which was used to remove coals and 
ashes from the altar in the temple is also called magrepha. 
Whether the sameness in the names came from varied meanings 
of the root, which cannot now be determined, or from a similarity 
in shape, need not be discussed at present; it is enough that it 
has always been held, and correctly too, in accordance with the 
oldest Jewish commentaries on the passages in question, that two 
very different instruments are meant. Only one of the passages, 
which plainly refer to the altar implement, has been applied to 
the organ, and caused confusion. In the Talmud (Tract Thamid, 
folio 33, c. 1) it is recorded, that at a certain time a Levite took 
the magrepha and threw it down (literally, ‘* strewed it’) ina spot 
between the altar and the corridor, whereby such a noise was 
made that it could be heard far around in Jerusalem ; so loud, in- 
deed, that persons approaching the Temple were thus informed 
how far the religious service had progressed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to prove that the instrument which was treated in this care- 
less manner was not a musical one, for it could not have borne 
such treatment, but the shovel called magrepha, which together 
with the coals and ashes taken from the altar, was thrown down, 
so that the ashes were strewn about. The loud noise may at first 
have been purely accidental, caused, as some writers infer, by the 
vaulted roof, and afterward have assumed the use mentioned. 

Now, we reach the unambiguous reports touching the Hebrew 
organ. They are found particularly in the Talmudic tract 
Erachin, fol. 10, c. 2. There it says: ‘* A magrepha was in the 
temple ; it had ten depressions, each one of which brought forth 
ten kinds of sounds, that is, in all one hundred kinds of sounds.” 
Whether the word semer, which we take in the indeterminate sense 
of ‘‘sound,” but which usually means ‘‘ song,” ‘* melody,” here 
signifies a row, a whole register of tones or only a single tone, as 
appears most likely, we leave open. Several expounders of this 
passage take the view that in each of the ten depressions was one 
pipe and in each pipe ten holes producing different tones. Any 
one familiar with the arrangement of an organ will perceive that 
such could not well be the case and that in an instrument of the 
kind each pipe could produce only one tone. The most natural 
and most simple explanation of the passage would seem to be 
this: The case in which the pipes stood had ten parts or depres- 
sions separating the different registers, each depression contain- 
ing ten pipes of different lengths (or, according to the other mean- 
ing of semer, ten registers), a similar arrangement of pipes is seen 
in the present organ. In any view of the case it was quite a 
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respectable instrument and the description agrees in the main 
with that of Jerome. Anecdotes about the loudness of the tones 
are also preserved by the talmudists. According to another 
passage (in the same tract, Erachin, fol. 11, c. 1) the instrument 
is described as measuring an ell, but whether in breadth or depth is 
not stated (the latter is most probable) and it was anellhigh. Yet 
since we are not told whether this was the space occupied by the 
pipes alone or whether it included the case and windchest (which is 
improbable), we can get only an approximate idea of the size of 
the organ, and by analogy of the organs in general use at that 
time, including those of the Greeks, an instrument like that 
which we used to call a positif fills the idea. 

A pipe instrument of this description cannot be played without 
keys. Weknow that the Greek organs had kevs, and must there- 
fore take them for granted in the case of the Hebrew organs. In 
the context of the passage quoted from Tract Erachin, a peculiar 
and prominent contrivance on the magrepha is suggested by an 
expression which is usually held to signify ‘‘handle” or ‘‘grasp,” 
but which, in the present instance, might probably mean an ar- 
rangement for “ grasping” the tones—a prominently extended 
keyboard. 

It is known that the Greeks marked an advance in musical in- 
vention by substituting hydraulic for pneumatic organs. A men- 
tion of these hydraulic organs is found immediately preceding the 
passage quoted in Erachin. Before mention is made of the con- 
struction of the magrepha, it is said: ‘* A hydraulis (water-organ) 
was not in the Temple.” The reason is stated in a few words, 
which are generally that the tone of the hydraulic organs was 
confused, and exerted a similar influence on the music. This in- 
terpretation, however, could scarcely be applied with justice to the 
Greek hydraulic organ, and it is difficult to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation. We would prefer to disregard this interpretation, and 
take the determining word in its other significance—‘‘ pleasing,” 
‘*sweet.”” Then the objection would be to its excessive sweetness 
and effeminacy. In this view the passage has very good sense, 
and translated would read: ‘‘ Because the tone is sweet, and ren- 
ders the melody effeminate.” We to-day still say of a melody 
whose effeminate character we wish to condemn, that it is too 
sweet. When we call to mind the many passages in the writings 
of the Church fathers in which they find fault with the effeminate 
character of the Greek melodies (which were not left uncondemned 
by the old Greeks), we will know how to understand this ; an in- 
strument with too soft tones might well be condemned as exert- 
ing an enervating influence. 

In this, moreover, might be found an intimation of the nature 
of the improvement that was accomplished by the Greek hydraulic 
organs. The most likely theory that has been suggested on this 
point is this : that the office of the water was only to regulate the 
wind pressure. However, Forkel in arguing in favor of this 
hypothesis remarks that, in view of such a subordinate service on 
the part of the water—it having nothing to do with the produc- 
tion of tone—the name “‘ hydraulic” organ was very inappropriate. 
This may measurably be a refutation of that theory, since it can 
scarcely be taken for granted that the Greeks would give their 
instrument so inappropriate a name and retain the name in use. 
Might not the use of the water been to damp or modify the tones? 
In our pianoforte the harshness of the vibrating strings is de- 
stroyed and the tone modified by bringing a soft substance in 
contact with the strings. A similar contrivance is even utilized in 
connection with organ pipes. In this manner the name “‘ hy- 
draulic organ” might be justified and some light thrown upon 
the material difference between the tones of the pneumatic and 
hydraulic organs which seems to be implied in the passage from 
the Talmud, where the two instruments are mentioned. 





M. T. N. A. 


oe 


A BIT OF 


HISTORY. 


N the winter of 1869, the M. T. N. A. was organ- 
ized, and through scheming peculiar to himself, Eben Tour- 
jee was made its first president. During the session, the fact 
developed that Tourgee had entered into an agreement by which 
he was to be given this office, and it was plain to all what ends it 
was toserve. At the meeting held at Chautauqua the following 
year, his place was made vacant without thanks for services (ren- 
dered) (?). After the first meeting he failed to materialize, and 
was not heard from until the Providence meeting, when two of 
his teachers appeared to represent his conservatory. Mr. Bowman 
presented his plans for the founding of a College of Musicians 
during the progress of the meeting, and one of Mr. Tourgee’s rep- 
resentatives getting the floor, addressed the chair about as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I am deeply interested in this matter and think some ac- 
tion should be taken. The New England Conservatory of Music, 
located in Boston, is finely equipped and should be made the per- 
manent home of such an organization.”” Like the father of a sim- 
ilar notion, the gentleman was ‘‘sat down upon,”’ and with his 
colleague left for the ‘‘ Hub” on the first train. Knowing all 
this, I was not surprised to find the following in the Aeynote : 


New ENGLAND Conservatory oF Music, 
FRANKLIN Squake, Boston, July 1, 2885. f 
Mr. Fred. Archer, of the Keynote, New York: 

Dear Sirn—The announcements of the meeting of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association recalls your criticisms of last year respecting the Col- 
lege of Music, its formal examinations, the bestowment of degrees, &c., &c., 
which articles made a very decided impression upon me, and the more I 
think of it the more I am established in my judgment of the justice of your 
criticism Indeed, I cannot myself see any promise of permanent good to the 
musical profession growing out of the M. T. N. A. in view of the disabilities 
and difficulties which you have so ably analyzed and set forth, and I 
find that with scarcely any exceptions the professional musicians with whom 
I am more or less intimately associated, are of kindred opinion. I suppose 
that the entire subject will be brought up again this year, and shall await 
your discussion of it with no small interest. Yours truly, E. Tources. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM H. DANA. 








....The Birmingham Music Festival opened on the 25th 
of August and continued for four days. Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors and 
Vita,” the ‘* Elijah” and the ‘‘ Messiah” are among the im- 
portant works to be given. The soloists are Mme. Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Williams, Mme. Patey and Trebelli ; also, 
Santley, F. King and Signor Foli. 





Carl Millocker. 

ARL MILLOCKER who has achieved a world- 
wide reputation as a composer, is best known to the Ameri- 

can public as the author of the ‘* Beggar Student.” The peculiar 
manner in which he arranges his hair reminds one forcibly of that 
hero of Homer, “ Hector of the beamy helm,” and like him, 
Millécker is a veritable giant, in his own field. Vienna, which 
can boast of so many bright modern composers, is also the birth- 
place of Milliécker. He was born April 29, 1842, and at an early 
age showed a decided talent for music. He first learned to blow 
the flute, and soon became a virtuoso upon this instrument. He 
subsequently took up the study of composition and became an 
expert upon the pianoforte. In 1864, through the assistance of 
Franz von Suppé, he received the appointment as leader of the 
orchestra in the Thalia Theatre, in Graz. During this engage- 
ment he wrote an operetta, entitled ‘‘ The Dead Guest,” which, 
however, was doomed to oblivion. His next call was to the Har- 
monia Theatre of Vienna, subsequently he was employed in 
Buda-Pesth and again in Vienna. These positions in which he 
was forced to supply the mighty wants of his hearers, proved an 
admirable school and gave him that breadth which has character- 
ized his later works. His first success worthy of particular men- 
tion was entitled “An Adventure in Vienna,” produced in 1873. 
This was followed by many older productions, but not until he 
produced the ‘* Beggar Student” did his reputation become wor!d- 
wide. This was produced December 6, 1882, and marked the 
turning-point The 
music was played in the drawing-room, hummed in the cabs and 
omnibuses, whistled by the gamin in the streets, and drummed 
In Berlin, it was produced 
It has been pro- 


in Millécker’s career. bright sparkling 


and strummed in the concert halls. 
upwards of 300 times and in Hamburg 200. 

duced in almost every large city of civilization. It was a bright 
exemplification of the adage that ‘* Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” and Milldcker is yet at the height of his power, and has, 
since the appearance of the “ Beggar Student,” produced several 
other pieces and promises for many years to be a bright star in 


the heavens of comic opera. 


The Book of the Ballet. 


T is no easy thing to write a book for a ballet. To 
| do it well requires an unusual gift of imagination and skill. 
Heine and Théophile Gautier, poets of the past, have not scorned 
to attempt it, and M. Coppée, a poet of the present, brought out 
‘* La Korrigane ” only two or three years before he was elected a 
member of the French Academy. Scribe, who in default of 
imagination had a quadruple share of skill and an extraordinary 
faculty of assimilation, was also a master of the art. It was 
Scribe who gave to a dancer a chief part in an opera, Fenella in 
the ‘‘Muette de Portici;” and it was Scribe, again, who in- 
vented the opera ballet, of which ‘‘ Le Dieu et la Bayadére” re- 
mains the best example. The librettos of at 
operas—the ‘‘ Sonnambula”’ of Bellini and the ‘* Martha” of 
Flotow—are taken from the plots of French ballets. Of neces- 
sity, the book of a good ballet must contain the elements of a 
play. Théophile Gautier said that the skeleton of a good play is 
a pantomime, and a éa//et d'action is neither more nor less than a 


least two Italian 


pantomime, not comic, but fanciful, graceful, mystic and poetic 
No higher testimony to the theatrical skill and the dramatic 
faculty of the French race can be had than the books of the 
ballets brought out at the Opéra in the past sixty or seventy 
years.— The Saturday Review, 





.... The engagement of the Strauss orchestra at the Lon- 
don Inventories has been followed by that of Mme. Marie Schi- 
peck, of Vienna, and her orchestra of forty-five female performers 
who lately played in Antwerp. The ladies appear in national 
costume, and their playing has, it is said, the charm of novelty 
Mme. Schipeck's ability as a conductor is conceded to be of a high 
order. 

aiepaiiiaganniiice 

....A record of the music festivals held this summer in 
Germany would seem to indicate a growth of the passion for 
big things in that conservative country. The first festival was 
the Lower Rheinish held at Aix-la-Chapelle. Dr. Reinecke was 
the director, and the chorus numbered 450 voices. The 
soloists Hermine Spies, Maran-Olden, Siehr and 
the violiniste Mme. Norman-Neruda. principal works 
performed were: Hindel’s Bach's 
‘* Easter Cantata,” Hiindel’s Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony, finale 
of the third act of Schumann's D 
minor symphony. On May 28 the twenty-second meeting of the 
‘*Allgemeinen deutschen Musikvereins” began in Carlsruhe. 
The meeting was prefaced by a performance of “ Die Walkiire ” 
at the Hoftheater and lasted four days. The chief events were 
the first complete performance in Germany of Berlioz’s 
*‘Requiem,” a symphonic poem entitled ‘‘ Vitava,” by Sme- 
tana, the Bohemian composer, recently deceased, and Liszt's 
Dante symphony. From June 17 to 19 a festival was held at 
Stuttgart. It opened with Hindel’s ‘‘ Samson,” in which the 
solo parts were carried by Mme. Papier, Mme. Elzer-Brode, 
Herr Gudehus and Herren Kromada and Schittky, and the 
choruses were sung by 600 voices. Among the instrumental 
soloists was Mme. Anna Falck-Mehlig. Smaller festivals were 
held in Kiel and Cassel. Touching the festival in Bonn, in 
which Bruch’s ‘‘ Achilleus” was first performed, our readers 
have been informed by an interesting editorial letter sent from 
Bonn by our colleague, Otto Floersheim. 


Dierich, 
The 
Maccabzeus,” 
** Alexander's 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
‘*Die Meistersinger,” 


“ Judas 
Feast,” 











ALS. 


PERSON 


MARCHESI ON NILSSoN.—Mme. Marchesi has written a 
letter to the editor of the Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt, of 


IN 


Leipsic, reviewing recent concerts in Paris. This is the manner 


in which she disposes of Christine Nilsson: ‘‘On May 9, at two 


o'clock in the afternoon, a multitude numbering thousands 


streamed toward the Trocadero. One might easily have imagined 
that the attraction was some famous place of pilgrimage where 
believing pilgrims wished to plead for salvation for their sins. 
But the magnet which attracted the wanderers on this occasion 
much-celebrated 


was called—Christine Nilsson! The once 
Swedish nightingale had kindly consented to take part in a con- 
Everybody hastened 


to bring his mite to the beautiful charity and to listen to the 


cert for the benefit of a school for the blind. 
lovely tones of the diva, I hasten over the excellent perform- 
ances of Miles. Conneau and Moriani, and MM. Ritter, Bouhy 
and Bjirksten, to tell you that we were bitterly disappointed. The 
once unsurpassable Op/clie, who delighted the world by the mel- 
lowness of her voice, her poetry-impregnated declamation and her 
lovely appearance, signalized herself to-day by screaming, absence 
Silver tones no longer came from 
her diamond and Although the blond 
Swede received many flowers, artists and connoisseurs sunk their 
heads to drop a silent tear to the memory of the Nilsson of for- 


of poetry and mannerisms. 


order-bedecked breast ! 


mer days 

HE WILI Join ApBeort.—The report that Mr. 
Joseph Vogel, the tenor of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, is to join 
Emma Abbott’s Opera Company, is denied by Mr. Vogel’s 
They consider him too valuable a ‘‘ bird,” and will con- 


Nol 


friends, 
sequently keep him in his Pittsburgh cage. 

SCHOOL.—The violin school under the 
management of Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn, in Cincinnati, ranks high- 
est in this country as an institution for the technical study of the 


JACOBSOHN’S 


instrument, while Jacobsohn’s musical accomplishments are such 
as to insure on part of the pupils a proper zesthetical development 
of the art of music. 

GILMORE’S TactT.—Mr. P. S. Gilmore, who is an excel- 
lent judge of human nature, a musician of rare attainments, a 
director of unusual judgment and a gentleman, has the rare tact, 
whenever he sees a composer of any of the numbers in his reper- 
toire seated in the auditorium at Manhattan Beach, to play one of 
his compositions, whether it be on the program or not. This 
kind of compliment is always appreciated. 


SOMETHING FOR THE DAILIES.—The misunderstanding 
between Mr. Hermann Brandt and his wife has culminated in his 
arrest on an order granted by Judge Beach, the charge against 
him being abandonment, preferred by his wife. The matter was 
excellent food for some of our daily papers, but as the issue isa 
private one we prefer to keep the details out of the columns of 
THE Mt 

Mr. ABBEY’S CONCERT 


has engaged Galassi and Lablache to support Mme, Gerster in 


CAL COURIER, 


COMPANY.—Henry E. Abbey 


her concert tour in this country. 


GouNop’s INSPIRATION.—Miss Emma Abbott says that 
Gounod told her on her visit in Paris, that he considered ‘“ Faust” 
and ‘‘ romeo et Juliet "’ his greatest works because the sentiment 
of love was their inspiring theme. He requires a burning senti- 


ment to inspire him, and without this his works prove unsatisfac- 
tory to him; he put no heart in ‘* Polyeucte.” He probably 
finds inspiration in ‘‘ Mors et Vita” because Mrs. Weldon came 


so near being the death of him. 


The Brotherhood Technicon. 

T is but a few months ago that the attention of 
| pianists was first called to a novel scientific invention for 
developing the hand, independentiy of the key-board, for the 
necessities of pianoforte playing. 

In May last we laid before our readers an article upon the 
‘* product of intelligence” (as it has been called by one of our 
leading pianists), and seeing the endorsements it has since re- 
ceived from eminent musicians, including Dr. William Mason, 
Mills, William H. Sherwood, Dr. Mmes. 
Teresa Carrefio, Helen Hopekirk and Miss Fannie Bloomfield, we 


S. B. Louis Maas, 
were warranted in eulogizing Mr. Brotherhood’s invention, the 
technicon. 

The inventor, who is an enthusiastic amateur pianist, is a member 
of a scientific profession, being a civil engineer, and may therefore 
be considered as eminently fitted for the production of a scientific 
invention in the interest of the pianist, and anyone who has read 
Mr. Brotherhood’s writings upon the subject cannot fail to per- 
ceive that he has studied the matter deeply and with that enthusi- 
asm which commands success. 

With the ever increasing difficulties of modern pianism, the 
present period is one in which such an invention is invaluable to 
the pianist, and it must be acknowledged that there is nothing 
scientific as regards the modus operandi of developing the hand’s 
mechanism by means of the keyboard only ; but on the contrary, 
as Mr. Brotherhood plainly demonstrates, it is a means of unduly 
developing certain portions of the hand’s anatomy, while other 
important details of its mechanism are very inadequately reached 
by keyboard exercise. The technicon, therefore, meets a want 
which pianists have long felt. 

lhe great value of this novel apparatus is not merely the gain- 
ing of technical power by its use, but the gradual subjection of 
the hand's movements sensitively to mental control, or as Mr. 


aptly describes it, ‘‘ muscular correspondence to 


Brotherhood 
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mental emanation ;”’ so that all degrees of touch can be con- 
trolled, by means of the increased inductive powers of the ner- 
system involved, together with response from 
strengthened muscular details. 

The technicon has not only been tested by the musical profes- 
sion, in regard to its value to the artist ; but it has also been in- 
vestigated by the scientist, aud members of the medical profes- 
sion have pronounced it as being a thorough developer of the 
hand’s mechanism from a scientific standpoint, and capable of 


vous quick 


inducing manual sensitiveness for whatever purpose required. 

The very quick results which are obtained by means of the 
Technicon, form not the least of its attractive and useful qualifi- 
cations to the pianist as it aids him to gain a mastery of technique, 
and those who have had to undergo the severe and uneconomical 
methods heretofore in vogue for technical development, may well 
envy their younger confréres who will have the advantages of 
gaining better results more rapidly produced by this new scientific 
method. 

Mr. Brotherhood is undoubtedly the pioneer of this new method, 
he being the first person who has brought to a comprehensive and 
intelligible basis, a system of hand development which may be 
truly styled scientific, and which has proved to be worthy of the 
approval of our most eminent pianists. It is not therefore too 
much to expect, that Mr. Brotherhood’s scientific theories and 
their mechanical exposition as represented by the Technicon, will 
take a prominent place in the future technical teaching of pianistic 
art, and seeing the conscientious study and original thought which 
the inventor of this novel apparatus must have undertaken in its 
conception, we heartily endorse the words of Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
in wishing him ‘‘all the success with his invention which he so 
thoroughly deserves.” 








“Musician, Critic and Public.” 

R. KREHBIEL is less critic than ever when he 
says: ‘‘ He (the musician) must quit the foolish claim, 
that, to pronounce upon the excellence of a ragout, one must be 
able to cook it.” With this he fully, but unwittingly, admits 
that there is no such thing as real criticism. Furthermore, Mr. 
Krehbiel’s ideas of critic and public are perfectly synonymous ; so 
the only thing he can really mean is, that the critical perogative 
rests with the critic avd public and not with the musician. If 
the musician is led astray in his estimate of a new work by 
reason of prejudice arising from the absolute knowledge of his 
profession, the public and critic, in capacity of critics, are still 

more apt to miss the mark by the very lack of this knowledge. 
Wagner's confession (sic) *‘ that blame is much more useful to 
the artist than praise,’’ is really not so much of an affirmation of 
the importance of criticism than that its usefulness is merely 
negative ; that true art w7// and must live in spite of criticism. 
And of: ‘‘that the musician who goes to destruction because he 
is faulty deserves destruction” the same thing holds good. This 
is but the survival of the fittest in art, as it is in everything else ; 
and as this law rules the universe, it will test the universe with its 
human race, subdivided into nations, communities, societies, &c., 
and their representative men, infallibly as the great and ultimate 





criterion of all things. This law can but be the greatest friend 
superiority has, for it is the implacable enemy of mediocrity. 
‘*The talent of judgment may exist,” quotes Mr. Krehbiel 
| from the elder D'Israeli, ‘separately from the power of execu- 
| tion.’ Very true; but that would only prove again that the 
talent of judgment may exist in the on-executing pudlic as well 
In both it then would exist by 


as in the non-executing critic, 
intuitive and comparative estimates. 

‘*A critic’s duty is to separate excellence from defect,’’ again 
adds Mr. Krehbiel, quoting from Dr. Crotch. This separation 
is nowhere better and faster done than by use and “ime, and as 
to the capability of the critic to accelerate the process of 
understanding far the special benefit of mankind, that may be 
very successfully disputed. The public can understand or 
appreciate an art work by its effect, beauty and usefulness as 
well as the critic or professional can understand it by its 


technical nature. 

‘*A taste and judgment,” further quotes Mr. Krehbiel from 
Shaftesbury; ‘‘does not come ready-formed with us into the 
world.” It is well that Mr. Shaftesbury made this discovery, and 
we feel obliged to Mr. Krehbiel that he discovered Mr. Shafts- 
bury. 

But what are taste and good judgment ? 

Have they, necessarily, any relationship? Admitting them to 
be related, can they exist without the inherent intuitive element ? 
They are not the features of universal truth, or elementary enough 
jn their nature to serve the critic as principles. 

It may not be irrelevant to question the correctness of Mr, 
Krehbiel’s observations on old and new world civili#ation. 
These are made, as all his other observations are made, from the 
standpoint of a newspaper man, from which one can see only the 
actualities and realisms of daily life, without allowing for the, 
perhaps, hidden but ever-abiding nature of human existence. 
‘‘We are a new people—a vast hotch-potch of 





He says: 
varied and contradictory elements, at the base of which we do 
not represent the pure gold of old world civilization, but contain 


, 


much of its dross.’ 

The struggle for bread, for existence, is no less, but even more 
absorbing, deadly and difficult in the old country than here, and 
with less “live and let live.” This ‘‘ hotch-potch element” of 
ours, however, is the very quintessence of representative forces, 
denationalized to a certain extent, it is true, but only to become 
more humanized and democratic away from the sophisticating 
We have not that 





influences of despotic or small governments. 





epicurean enjoyment of art, as something existing outside of our 
human nature, but gratifying to it ; however, in its place we have 
SO spontaneous a reciprocation to music as to bea credit to our 
free, untrampled, but perhaps uncultivated natures. This may 
speak much against our education, but it does speak volumes for 
our true natures, And if Mr. Krehbiel, in position of a repre- 
sentative musician, had ever practically experienced the secta- 
tianism of art in Europe, he would, no doubt, conclude that, 
whatever may exist here now, the future of art resides in this 
country, by virtue of the generally naturalistic, responsive and 
impulsive elements in us; and that, therefore, human nature is 
nowhere so truthfully of more ably represented than it is with us. 
This independence, this truthfulness is the corner-stone of our 
art-future. 

The republicanism of the representative artist, who comes in 
the end like a revelation from divinity itself to a nation, is 
looked upon in Europe with distrust, fear, condemnation and, 
very often, ridicule. To its constitutionally undeviating 
character and life the representative musician seems at first wild, 
crude, absurd and revolutionary. We may neglect our own with 
indifference, but our sense of equality and fairness, howsoever 
their conventionality will fail to promote music, will never deny 
an artist the moral right of self-representation. 

The catholicity of human nature, properly understood, can do 
no wrong to the musician, though, let it be reiterated with Mr. 
Krehbiel, ‘‘in the long run the public is neither a bad judge nor 
a good critic.” And to those who understand the inborn 
attributes of humanity, either in their slumbering or conscious 
conditions, they form an inexhaustible source of inspiration. 

In this sense must our pudlic be taken and studied, instead of 
despised or ridiculed for that lack of specification which 
characterizes it in matters pertaining to art. He who is led 
astray by its nationalisms, clique-isms, dilettante-isms. hypocrisies 
of its social side, its desires to be amused in preference to being 
instructed, &c., was never fit, by nature, to do it justice. 
Neither can he, who doubts its great future, be a vital part of its 
organization or a representative particle of its entirety. It may 
be that generations, yes, thousands of years are but poor samples 
of humanity; yet among all these generations-—this apparent 
waste of time—time of growth—we can see the works of 
representative men looming out of darkness, like the sun out of 
the night, pointing unceasingly and unerringly to the final great 
destiny of the human race. Behold their works and doubt no 
more the divine nature in mankind, or the mission of the 
representative man ! 

And in conclusion: If the mewspaper critic would labor for 
the common good by representing the musician in his relationship 
and usefulness to mankind and to art, he might yet invent an 
occupation, carved out of the great principles of philanthrophy, 
and enter, with the musician, into the sacred circle of represen- 
tative men. But then, it is to be feared, that, before he could 
succeed in gaining his object, he would be convinced—like 
Othello—that his occupation was gone. 

As for the musician to advocate his own art by words, that 
seems useless ; for where a universal and organically impressive 
language like music fails to convey truth, a specific one would 
hardly be able to do more, or even as much. 


CARL FEININGER. 
(Concluded.) 








Foreign Notes. 


.-+. Lucca will sing in Berlin and in Vienna the coming 
season. 

.... The Raff Conservatoire at Frankfort has 152 students 
and the Vienna Conservatory 793 students. 

...-Ella Russell, the American prima donna, is making 
great headway in Italian opera in Germany. 

....Mlle. Aglaja Orgeni will probably remove this autumn 
to Dresden, and open a school of singing there. 

....Herr Bilse, according to a local paper, thinks of set- 
tling in his native town, Leignitz, and ending his days there. 

....Giulio Ricordi, head of the well-known Milan pub- 
lishing firm, has completely recovered from his long and danger- 
ous illness. 

....M. Saint-Saéns’s “ Harmony and Melody ”’ is now in 
print, and Felix Clement’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Musique depuis les 
Temps Anciens” has been lately issued by Hachette & Co., of 
Paris. 

....Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” was recently performed at 
Pesth for the first time in Hungarian, the part of the hero being 
sustained by Herr Ernst, of the Royal Opera House, Berlin, him- 
self a Hungarian. 

...-Herr Wilhemj has discovered a violin genius in Stock- 
holm in the person of a boy, twelve years old, named Adolf 
Amigo, who is now pursuing his studies at the great violinist’s 
music school near Wiesbaden. 

....Piano-playing has been classed among the cholera 
preventives. The Correspondencia Musical of Madrid has in- 
formed its readers that by testimony of a German physician no 
piano player was ever attacked by cholera. 

....M. Louis de Launay, who is about to retire from the 
stage of the Commedie Frangaise in March next, is the first actor 
to receive the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
(which was conferred on him by Minister Ferry in 1883). His 
daughter, Mlle. Rose de Launay, is a well-known singer, of 
brilliant reputation in Paris. 
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HOME NEWS. 
Se ae 
—We always knew it was Cohen, not Conried. 
Mme. Gerster’s concert tour will probably begin in 
Boston. 
——Antoine de Kontski’s concerts at Newport were pop- 
ular successes. 
Mme. Rosa d’Erina is summering at New Dorp, S. I., 
at the South Beach Pavilion. 
——Francis Wilson’s eye has got over the sword-thrust 
given accidentally by Fitzgerald. 
Miss Emma Thursby gives a concert at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga, on Friday. 
——Prof. Fred. Eversmann, of Baltimore, is at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, Va. 
—Emma Abbott has bought some dresses too lovely for 
anything and Worth ever so much. 
—tThe friends of Myron W. Whitney insist that he will 
in the future sing only in oratorio. 
Miss Janet Edmondson 
been stopping at Watch Hill, R. I. 
——The new organ for the Park Street Church, Boston, 
will be built by Hutchings of Boston. 
——NMr. Petersilea, of Boston, and his wife have been 
spending the vacation at Bar Harbor, Me. 
-_—Mme. Madeline Schiller has been giving piano re- 
citals at York Harbor, Me., for the benefit of a church. 


and Signor Brocolini have 


For her short concert tour in the maritime provinces 
Miss Thursby has selected Antoine de Kontski to assist. 

Miss Mathilda Lennon, the American contralto, who 
has been in London for some time, will reside in Boston in the 
future, 

Mr. William J. Winch, the tenor, who has gone 
abroad, will probably sing under Carl Rosa in English opera for 
a while. 

The English version of “ Stradella,” which Manager 
Neuendorff is to produce at the Boston Bijou Theatre, will soon 
be issued. : 

Mr. Charles H. Morse, who for nine years has been 
chief of the musical department of Wellesley College, Mass., has 
settled in Minneapolis. 

Anton Streletzki is residing in Memphis, Tenn., where 
he has a large class of pianoforte pupils. He has been spending 
the summer at Old Point Comfort. 

——Lillian Russell and Manager C. D. Hess have ex- 
changed contracts for next season, and the lady will appear in 
English opera under his management. 

——Another season of organ recitals is in contemplation 
by Mr. George W. Morgan, to be given on the grand organ built 
by Hilborne Roosevelt, at Garden City, L. I. 

The New York Music Publishing Company have just 
issued orchestral and band arrangements (by arrangement with 
W. A. Pond & Co.) of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Mikado.” 

Sydney Rosenfeld, who has been spending a few 
weeks in Ludlow Street Jail, says that Ferdinand Ward has a 
piano in his room there and frequently gives singing parties. 

Walter Emerson, cornetist, Signor Liberati, cornetist, 
and Fred, W. Inness, trombonist, have been ‘‘ blowing ”’ solos 
at Point of Pines, near Boston, where a week's festival has been 
held. 

——tThe arrangements for Cappa’s musical festival at 
Hotel Brighton, Coney Island, to-day, to-morrow and Friday, 
have been completed. Besides the band of eighty performers, 
there is a chorus of sixty voices (including well-known solo 
singers), and the Seventh Regiment Glee Club. Earl’s Battery 
of Gattling guns, and companies from the Seventh and Four- 
teenth regiments will take part in the great battle-pieces. 

——A new music hall in St. Louis will be opened with a 
festival under the auspices of the St. Louis Choral Society on 
October 28, 29, 30 and 31. The festival will be conducted by 
Theodore Thomas, whose orchestra will furnish the instrumental 
music. The solo singers will be Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Juch, 
Miss Winant, William Winch and M. W. Whitney. On October 
30 Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita ” will be performed for the first time 
in America. The other choral works chosen are Gade’s ‘‘ Cru- 
saders ” and Mendelssohn's ‘* Elijah.” 

The action of the directors of the musical festival at 
Worcester in retaining their old price of $5 for season tickets to 
the eight concerts of the week must be praised. Although the 
auction sale results in putting a slight premium upon seats con- 
sidered to be the more desirable, the larger proportion of the 
tickets are sold at the schedule price. It is the policy of large 
audiences at reasonable rates which has sustained this association 
in its long career, and made possible the announcement of its 
twenty-eighth annual festival, with its unusually brilliant program. 


Jerome Hopkins seems never to rest. He gave his 
second yearly ‘‘ Summer-tide” concert and opera at Asbury Park 
Opera House, last Tuesday, amid great enthusiasm and many re- | 
calls, An exciting incident was the entrance of a drunken man 
upon the stage during the first act. He clambered over the foot- | 
lights and the curtain had to be lowered until he was disposed of. | 


ing for other cities. 


| others. 


He wanted to kill Old Munch for trying to kill little Za/y. 


| 
| 
| 


There was a commotion in the audience over it, particularly since | 


the great boast of the town is that no liquor can be obtained 
there ! 


Gounod's new oratorio, ‘‘ Mors and Vita,” published | 


by Novello, Ewer & Co.. will be produced by leading musical so- 
cieties in St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New 
York during the coming winter, and negotiations are now pend- 


right for the United States. 
—The Tiigliche Rundschau publishes the following 
metric collection of German composers and musicians : 


“ Handel, Bendel, Mendelssohn 
Brendel, Wendel, Jadassohn 
Miiller, Hiller, Heller, Franz; 
Plothow, Flotow, Biilow, Gantz 


Hansen, Jansen, Jensen, Kiel ; 
Stade, Gade, Baade, Stiel; 
Naumann, Neumann, Hiinnerfiirst 
Niemann, Riemann, Diener, Wiirst 
Kochler, Dochler, Rubinstein 
Kimmel, Hummel, Rosenstein 
Lauer, Bauer, Kleinecke ; 
Romberg, Plomberg, Reinecke 
Meyer, Beyer, Meyerbeer 
Heyer, Weyer, 
Lichner, Lachner, 
Hill, Will, Briill, Grill, Drill, Riess, Rietz 


Reiher, Beer 


Schachner, Dietz 


—— The Gerster Concert Company, under the manage- 
ment of Henry E. Abbey, consists, up to date, of Mme. Ger- 
ster, Mlle. Lablache, Galassi, the baritone, and Mme. Rive-King, 
pianist. It is said that Campanini may be a member of the com- 
pany. and that Emil Sauret, the violinist, 
The vocalists will elevate our musical souls by singing hack- 


will be induced to join 


it. 
neyed, old Italian opera arias, duets, trios, and so forth, with piano 


accompaniment (an cesthetic treat nowadays), and when a solo 


be encored we will hear such as ‘‘Home, Sweet 


by the soprano (justin the way of taffy), and Galassi 


will songs 
Home,” 
will comfort us with Won E Ver. 


Si Non Vero e Ben Travato. 

ERE is a story that comes from Paris: Mlle. 
Dubois, a pupil of the Conservatoire, was anxious to sing 

at an examination for the grand opera. The director acceded to 
her request, and on July 27 the young woman appeared with a 
mighty roll of music in her hand. The accompanist sat waiting 
at the piano, but Mlle. Dubois asked a word in private with the 
director, and led him into an ante-room. There she addressed 
** Monsieur, I am infatuated with the theatre; any other 
career would be detestable to me and drive me to despair. If 
you destroy my hopes I will shoot myself before night.” The 
director bowed but said not a word; Mlle. Dubois strode to the 
piano, and, without the least sign of embarrassment, began to 
sing a florid air. When she had finished the director left the 
hall but returned in a moment and silently held out a pistol to 
She fell back from the weapon in terror, 
and the director said smilingly: ‘‘ Have no fear, my child, coup 
de theatre for coup de theatre ; the weapon is not loaded. I hope 
that after quiet reflection you will perceive that it is much better 
for you if I whisper to you that you have no talent for the stage, 


him : 


the conservatoiriste. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas controls the copy- | 


achieved great success in London (Eng.), at the many entertain- 


ments in which he has taken part. 
....The concert given in London last June under the 


patronage of American ladies netted five thousand dollars which 
sum Mrs. Ronalds handed to the Princess of Wales to be used 
for the relief of the Soudan sufferers 

.... The highly important information reaches this country 
by cable that Mile. Nevada is to be married ‘‘in white velvet.” 
It is only the intensely musical mind that can fully appreciate 
Mlle. Nevada's decision to marry ** in white velvet.’ 

The principal artists so far engaged for the next Italian 
opera season in Paris are : Soprani—Mmes: Patti, Durand, Theo- 
contralti—Mmes. Scalchi, Stahl ; tenori—MM 
baritoni— M M.. Devoyed, Batistini ; 


Masini, 
basso™— 


dorini ; 
Tomagno, Nicolini ; 
M. Netane. 


...Director Friedrich Pudor and Adolph Hagen, Felix 


| Driiseke, E. Raffoldi, Theodore Kirchner and Rudolph Hieben- 


than if you wait until the public tells you the same in their noisy | 


manner.” Deeply blushing, the young woman left the hall. 





Miss Bullion attends a Wagner concert at Chickering 
Hall. Miss B.—‘'I see the first thing on the program is the 
overture from ‘ Die Walkiire.” Do you know, I just dote on 
that. It’s one of my favorite pieces. How I wish they would 
begin and get through tuning up.” 
overture you hear.” — The Judge. 

The trouble about this joke is a rather serious one for the pre- 
tended joker, and it is simply this: There is no overture to ‘* Die 


Walkiire.”” 


“The Germans are a frugal people,” said an American, 
“*As soon as the opera | 


was over a man in front took wads of cotton from his pocket and 
| the much more enjoyable, no effort or strain being noticeable at any time 
| was encored, and in response sang the ‘* Angels’ serenade,”’ also with violin 


after visiting the Berlin Opera House. 


” 


stopped up his ears to save the music he had paid for. 
It is said that aseries of important changes will be made 
this coming season in the curriculum of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 
The truth of the aphorism, “ There is nothing new under 


| Club concert 


dahl, composing the Board of Directors of the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Dresden, are out in a card in reply to an attack which 
Louis Nicodé made on the tendencies of the Conservatory, after 
resigning his position there. The card puts Herr Nicodé in a 
ingular light. He based his attack on the Conservatory on the 
ground that the management had declined to perform Liszt’s 
had 
contains the explanation that the piece was not approved not be- 


It Herr Nicodé 


in an arrangement The directors 


“Faust Symphony,” which he recommended. The reply 


cause was Liszt’s, but because wanted per- 


formed for two pianos! say 
that its fate would have been the same had the work been a sym- 
phony by Beethoven, Mendelssohn or Schumann, and that they 
do not admit arrangements of orchestral works, because there is 
no lack in pianoforte literature of original works adapted to ex- 
hibit the progress of pupils, thc chief purpose of a conservatory. 
In this view of the case, Herr Nicodé seems to have made a fool- 


ish mistake. 


Salt Lake Notes. 
SALT e, August 9 


I KNOW you will be surprised to receive a lettet from this far 
offi place, but 


interesting 


thought the doings of the musical people of ** Zion"’ 


would be They are all very busy preparing for the fall, when 


they intend giving two operas, “ Iolanthe’ and the ** Mikade.” I am sorry 


to say all is not perfect harmony, so the works are to be given under different 


auspices and by different performers. ‘* Iolanthe"’ will be given under the 
directorship of Mr. W. H. Krause, who is a very fine musician, and isa pu- 
He is a pianist of more than marked ability. 


pil of the Leipsic Conservatory. 
One of your musical critics while on his way to San Francisco paid me a 
visit and met Mr 
most anxious for him to come to New York, assuring him he would 


Krause ; he was infatuated with his playing, and was 


meet 
with perfect success 

** Patience '’ was given here last winter under Mr. Krause’s directorship; 
it met with a most flattering reception, which it deserved, for I never saw a 
better performance by amateurs. 

The ** Mikado”’ will be given under the directorship of Mr. Careless, the 
Sir, or, as h 


talented leader of the Tabernacle choir e prefers to be called in 


America, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, paid us a visit a few weeks ago. He was 

very much pleased with Salt Lake, and delighted to meet a former friend 

and pupil here, Mr. B. B. Young, who, with his charming wife, Mme. Muz- 

zacato Young, are great acquisitions to the musical society of Salt Lake City 
R. U. S 


Louisville Leaves. 
Lovisvi_te, Kentucky, August 2c 

LARGE and fashionable audience filled the esplanade on 

Phenix Hill last Friday night, the attraction being 





the Musical 
The evening was thoroughly enjoyable, the weather being 
The 


delightfully cool opening number of the concert was ** March of 


| Priests,’’ by Mendelssohn, played by the military band, after which the club 


| sang the “ Tyrolese Hunters’ March,”’ by Koshat, in a spirited manner. 


Brutal! friend—‘* That’s the | 


the sun,” is again shown in regard to the project for making | 


Italian opera an exclusive and aristocratic amusement in London 
next season. It appears that the idea, now looked upon as a 
measure of doubtful policy, is but a revival of an actual custom 
of ye olden time. Inthe “ Recollections” of one Captain Gro- 
now it is stated: ‘* When George IV. was regent, His Majesty’s 
Theatre, as the Italian Opera in the Haymarket was called, was 
conducted on a very different system from that which now pre- 
vails. Some years previous to the period to which I refer no one 
could obtain a box or a ticket for the pit without a voucher from 


| one of the lady patronesses, who, in 1805, were the Duchesses of 


Marlborough, Devonshire and Bedford, Lady Carlisle and some 
In their day, after the singing and the ballet were over, 
the company used to retire into the concert room, where a ball 
took place, accompanied by refreshments and a supper. 
all the rank and fashion of England were assembled on a sort of 
neutral ground.” 


better and more carefully trained organization. 


They were heartily encored. Mr. Max Drach followed with the baritone 


solo (for the first time heard in Louisville) ‘* Nil Desperandum.” It is well 


| adapted to bring out the musical and dramatic qualities of his powerful voice; 


he sang with much animation and in good taste, was loudly applauded, and 
and 


The rendering of 


had to repeat the song. The part songs, ‘In the clear blue night ” 
Liitzen's ‘* Wild Chase were next given by the club. 


these two songs showed the admirable training the club has received ; they 


} were sung with a correctness and precision that is remarkable, as was the in- 
| telligent phrasing they received. 


The first appearance of Miss Moore, of Cincinnati, was one of the features 
by Herold,to which 


Her voice is a very rich mezzo- 


of the concert. She sang “* Jour de mon Enfance,” 
Mr. Henry Buck played a violin obligato. 
soprano, of great sweetness and purity, and its flexibility made her singing 


She 


The intermission was shortened by the band playing the steers- 
a 
following number, a chorus, Koshat's ** Worthesee Waltzes,” consists of six 


obligato. 
man’s song and sailors’ chorus from Wagner's ** Flying Dutchman 
songs. Therich coloring of various sentiments of this charming composition 
were fully portrayed in the clubs singing. 

Mr. Henry Buck played Wieniawski's ‘‘ Legende’’ on the violin. 
finished and skillful performance. He was applauded vigorously, and as an 
encore played ‘* Les Adieu.’’ ‘* Margarita,” a part-song by Chadwick, was 


it wasa 


| sung by the club. 


Miss Moore sang ** Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre,” from Handel's * Joshua,” and 


| gave a very expressive rendering of the song, the full and melodious quali- 


ties of her voice being heard to great advantage. In response ‘to a recall 
she sang the pretty song ‘“‘Suppose.’’ The final number was Mendelssohn's 
cantata ** To the Sons of Art,” with the composer’s original accompaniment 
for brass instruments. It was sung with much spirit and the voices were 
well balanced. The club is hardly strong enough to undertake to render a 


| musical work of this character, lacking the necessary power and massive- 


ness. 

The Musical Club is composed of the best male voices in the city, and 
although only of four year’s existence it would be a hard matter to finda 
Mention is due Mr. C. H. 
Shackleton, the director of the club, for his untiring labors, which have made 


There | this society one of which Louisville may well feel proud. 


On August 21 the Liederkranz Society will give their last summer-night 
The program is an attractive one, embracing 
w. 


concert at Pheenix Hill. 
some fine selections and choruses from well known operas. 
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UNIFORM WARRANTY. 


—_———_—_. 

WV have decided to present to the manufacturers of 
pianos and organs, and also to the dealers, a compre- 
henstve form of warranty which we shall propose for unt- 
versal adoption by the trade in this country. Although it 
vs intended that this warranty shall act asa protection to 
purchasers, it shall not be used as a means to annoy the 
manufacturer and dealer for trivial and untenable reasons. 
ln fact, we 
time just to all parties concerned that it will at once be 
adopied. 


intend to make tt so conctse and at the same 


Jt will embrace questions affecting exposure of the instru- 


ments to the action of the atmosphere . the checking of 
, wood veneers; the splitting of the veneer or the sound- 
ing-board ; the cracking of the plate; expenses in case of 


ve-transportation ; tuning and repatring and many other 
sential guestions, 


to 4 


using a warranty of his own, we hereby re- 


In 


order ret the views of every manufacturer and 
every dealer 
guest every firm interested in so important a movement as 
we intend to carry out to mail at once to our office the form 
of warranty now used by each, and, tf necessary, to add sug- 
estions which may subsequently be embodied in the war- 
MUSICAL COURIER. 
The constant complaints in reference to the annoyances 
cd by the 
induced us to agitate the adoption of the Uniform 
Please send at once all forms of warranty you 


ranty of THI 


cau incomplete warranties now generally used 
ha 
Warranty. 
can find, as it will take several months to complete the one 
view, and the sooner it ts presented to the trade 


the be tler for the trade, 


we hai 
and adopted, 

The 
Every 


cin 


following firms have sent in their warranties. 


manufacturer and dealer is requested to send 


warranty and suggestions. 


RI 10s nw cncnvecsecned csaeus Philadelphia, Pa. 
Framcis Become... cccccccccccccccccccse GW VOSK, 

ee Eo 0088806600 000000 200008 Boston. 

Bs ee Seen GEG, oc cccceenecdssted Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Augustts Baus & Co... ...c000 ccccces New York. 

Debalina & Gor. sccssccveseccnccevess New York 

ee NE Rss 0600s d00dse eeoeeee New York, 

We, BEA Ce -veccersccseseveeves Guelph, Can. 

Wm. Bourne & Son.......... ° .+..Boston, Mass. 

a OY ee een Boston. 

Burdett Organ Co Erie. 

Ceemerent & BONG. .0000000900000000% New York and Boston, 


.. +.» New York, 
.senwee Detroit. 
...-New York. 
. New York and Kansas City. 
..++New York. 
.++.New York, 


Buffalo. 


Christie & Son vesvbens 
Clough & Warren Organ Co.... 
F, Connor... 


Conover Bros 


Decker & Son 
Decker Bros 
Denton & Cottier. .....ccccccssecece 
Zo 
Dominion Organ & Piano Co.... 
R 1 
WwW. ] 
En 


Estey Organ Co 


De iche & Atwater ..++Montreal. 


Bowmanville, Ont. 


MN Tic onccescecveecseen ees Nashville, Tenn. 


Dyer & Bro .St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


verson Piano Co . Boston, 


. Brattleboro, Vt. 
peewwaa duveusegeanl New York. 
New York. 


Louisville. 


Boston. 


Field-French Piano Co, .St. Louis, Mo. 


t Wayne Organ Co......cesceeees Fort Wayne, Ind. 
.. New Orleans, La. 
. New York. 


Boston. 


(ardner 





Henry F. Miller’s Sons Piano Co...... Boston. 
New England Piano Co............... Boston. 
Cy Ds PARDEE CO. oc. 660000085000 cco eee ree 
OUR GE BOR is ccsvcncccsccccncces ss cK 





Theo. Pfafflin & Co.......... +++ «+.+Indianapolis. 
i re ree eeeewis . -New York. 

Bi SOME CO: 6.iccciswevedg oedoue New Haven. 
Smith & Nixon...... Onn 0860s 5500 0% 0 Cincinnati. 
Freeborn G. Smith .................++New York and Brooklyn 
Smith American Organ Co...... ++. ++. Boston. 
OEE OD s visi nesaeuss ee New York 
James M. Starr & Co....... Mawes .+..Richmond, Id. 
co te ae eee Ae Derby. 

Chasios BE Stell. «...o:0sc0000e 00 +000 ccc kne, 
UE DE SOMO 6 viens 05) a baweseae nha New York. 
RET ED NCO. 0 vince vcdsoncexcesos Worcester. 
Wm. Warnes......... ate senes eseee Utica. 

Horace Waters & Co osccoeNew Vor, 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co..... revvess NOM EE, 
Wegman, Henning & Co............. Ithaca. 

Wm. E. Wheelock & Co........ ......New York. 
Whitney & Holmes Organ Co..........Quincy, III. 
Wilcox & White Organ Co. ..... . -Meriden, Conn. 
Wey BCI os occ cscvecsccsues Toledo. 

ete GREG 5 'o.0s v.c'nn'n's 00 00:c0s seen REED 
oe rer . -Boston. 





A STRANCE STATEMENT. 





HE following statement was issued by the estate of 
Albert Weber last week : 
THE ESTATE 
Ho pen, Sole Trustee 
Firru Avenve, Cor. West SIXTEENTH STREET. 
New York, August 19, 1885. 
GENTLEMEN—We take pleasure in informing you that we 


OF ALBERT WEBER. 


Jas. C ALBERT Weser, Manager. 


have just paid the second installment of notes (due yesterday). 
We have since the 8th of August, 1884, notwithstanding the 
$75,440.66 of notes, 
and settled for cash old claims to the amount of $20,339.01, 
making in all $95,779.67 paid out of the profits, &c., of the 
business since August 8, 1884, besides large sums of money for 


exceptionally dull year we have had, paid 


taxes, rent, salaries, wages at factory, lumber, materials, &c., 
and have painted the factory and decorated the warerooms, at 
a large expense. We are assured of a good trade the coming 
season, and trust in the future as in the past to have your 
hearty co-operation and assistance. Yours truly, 

ALBERT WEBER, Manager. jas... C, 
This statement is strange, in view of the general con- 
dition of business and the special condition of the piano 
business, particularly since August, 1884, and it is ex- 
traordinary, when it is taken into consideration that it 
is intended as a financial exhibit, and in reality seems 


HOoLpDEN, Trustee. 


purposely indefinite. 

This statement says that $95,779.67 in old claims, in- 
cluding notes, had been paid, and that this large sum 
was “ paid out of the profits, e¢c., of the business since 
August 8, 1884.” Of course, we cannot understand what 
the “ec.” refers to, for it can hardly have been possible 
for a piano house like Weber's to have paid nearly 
$100,000 in back debts out of one year's profits, and, in 
addition to this, to have paid “large sums of money for 
taxes, rent (which is heavy), salaries, wages at factory, 


lumber, materials, &c.” In one year these sums must 


also have approximated $100,000, Wages at the factory. 
together with salaries and rent, make a large sum per 
week, and when we add to that taxes, lumber and ma- 
terials, $100,000 will rapidly accumulate in one year, if 
not much more. 


Consequently about $200,000 would represent the 





. Boston. 
. New York, 
. New York. 
New York. 
. Toronto, | 
| 
| 
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. Pekin, Ill. 


. Boston. 


Cleveland, O. 


.Cincinnati, 
Baltimore. 


“s ..» New York 
ach.. , New York. | 





wecccccccccecccs Buffalo. | 
..New York. 
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.Boston and New York. | 
...++New York. 
..»++Lebanon, Pa, 


Marshall & Wendell 


1 Organ & Piano Co... 


Piano Co 
on & Haml 


E. H. McEwen & Co.... 





profits, e¢c., of the Weber business during the past year, z/ 
these sums have been patd out of the profit. But, seriously 
considered, the above statement is mo¢ a financial ex- 
hibit. It says nothing which could enable a creditor of 
Albert Weber’s estate to form an opinon of the real 
condition of the estate. We are astonished that a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Holden’s financial reputation should have 
put his name to so meaningless a document. 

What can the object be? If it is at all requisite to 
publish a statement of the condition of the estate of 
Albert Weber, that statement should be complete and 


| detailed and not incoherent and contradictory. Nothing 
| is said in this statement of the amount of the present 


indebtedness; it cannot be seen from it whether or not 
the indebtedness of the estate is greater to-day than it 
was on August 8, 1884, or less. 

In fact, it seems to us toSbe more of an advertising 


scheme than anything else, and if it was supposed that 
it would have been accepted as substantial, then the 
signers had a poor opinion of the mental calibre of the 
gentlemen constituting the music trade of the country. 








An Interesting Article. 
E hereby reproduce, with comments, an article 
from the Chicago 77idunce, written by that gifted critic, 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews : 


Musie. 


HIGH ART AND PECUNIARY PERQUISITES—THE KEYNOTE UPON 
PROPRIETARY PIANISTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE M. T. 
N. A.—THE LOST OPPORTUNITY, 


Mr. Frederic Archer, the much-knowing, virtuoso editor of Zhe 
Keynote, is carrying on a vigorous controversy with his readers 
over what he calls the prostitution of the late meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Teachers to advertising purposes. 
The main ground of the accusation is found in the well-known 
fact that each one of the pianists appearing before the late gather- 
ing is pledged to make public use of instruments of a particular 
make exclusively. This, in Mr. Archer’s view, renders them 
respectively a part of the advertising apparatus of the firms by 
which they are paid and deprives their public appearances of all 
claims to artistic consideration. The subject thus opened is un- 
questionably an important one, not only having a bearing upon 
the position of the artists before the public, but also nearly re- 
lated to their own self-respect. The main question as to whether 
any arrangement of the sort is permissible between an artist, as 
artist, and a manufacturer, Mr. Archer takes for granted in the 
negative, and proceeds thereupon to disparage the good taste of 
the program committee of the late gathering. 

It is not clear, however, that an arrangement for an artist to 
use in public the instruments of a particular make exclusively is 
in any degree reprehensible. If it were true that the instruments 
of a partioular make were the only ones in the world adequate to 
the aitistic effects which the player desired to produce, his use of 
these instruments exclusively would be the suggestion of ordinary 
common sense. Admitting this, what is to be said of the cases 
where there are several instruments available, yet one of them a 
very little better than the others? May not an artist in such a 
case use the very best one exclusively? It is obvious, further, 
that a preference might legitimately be exercised upon any 
ground, however frivolous to any but a fussy artist, yet without 
the imputation of wrong. For an artist to put up with an in- 
ferior instrument for the sake of a pecuniary consideration is 
prima-facie to degrade his art. Yet there are cases conceivable 
and not infrequent in practical life where a young artist is 
brought face to face with the alternative of contenting himself 
with an imperfect instrument or of foregoing public appearance 
altogether, or (which amounts to the same thing) of appearing at 
a pecuniary sacrifice beyond his means. 

For example, take the case of Sherwood, whom Mr. Archer 
characterizes as one of the most active salesmen of a particular 
Boston piano. When Sherwood came back from Europe he 
played beautifully with magnificent technic and with rare breadth 
and intelligence, not to say virtuosity. He was one of the four 
or five best pianists ever heard in America. What was the situa- 

tion here? The Steinways were ready to furnish him a grand 

piano whenever he desired it, but so far from aiding him to find 

engagements they used their great influence in favor of artists 
longer known to them. No doubt personal liking and disliking 

had much to do with the matter. In Boston, where Sherwood 

determined to locate, he found the Chickering interests dominant 

and pledged by long association to the very men whose profes- 
sional places he had come to dispute with them. Fair dealing 

could not be looked for in that quarter. He found another piano 
maker there with excellent instruments which as yet he had been 

unable to place before the public in the higher walks of piano 

playing. Here were demand and supply brought together. 

Sherwood was willing to use that piano exclusively in return for 

a small pecuniary consideration and the influence of the firm in 

securing engagements. The association has lasted ten years, and 

upon the whole has been mutually advantageous. While it is 

possible that for some of his city recitals the artist might have 

had a slightly more perfect instrument, without this standing 

agreement he could not have played very many of his recitals in 

remote parts of the country, for the reason that no maker would 

have gone to the expense of sending his piano there upon the 

merits of the individual case; while without this assistance the 

expense of supplying a competent piano would eat up the re- 

ceipts. What is true of Sherwood is true of all the rest. Mme. 

Carrefio is understood to be pledged to a particular piano. 

Why? Five or ten years ago, when she was comparatively un- 

known and was dependent upon her fingers for her living, a sin- 

gle enterprising piano maker was appreciative enough and far- 

sighted enough to enter into an agreement with her for ten years 

at an annual salary, regularly increasing, to play whenever called 





(Continucd on page 120.) 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
omer NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 





Letter from Mme. Teresa Carreno, complli- 
mentary to the ‘* Technicon.”’ 
New Rocuette, N. Y., 


To Mr. J]. Brotuernoon, Inventor of the * 
con.” No. 6 West rath Street, New York. 


July 2, 1885. 
Techni- 


Dear Str—The Technicon” occupies a most 
prominent place in my parlor, and as days go by, and 
I gain more experience in practising upon it, I am 
more and more convinced of its wonderful power in 
helping to acquire all the qualities which are neces- 
sary to achieve perfect control of the keyboard at 
the piano, and no one who gives it a thorough trial 
can fail to agree wi'h me that itis the best invention 
that has ever been placed before piano students (and 
1 may also add pianists), to help the hands to acquire 
all that constitutes a mastery of the instrument. 

You certainly do not claim any more for the ‘* Tech- 
nicon” than its merits justify 

I wish you, with all my heart, all the success with 
your invention that you so thoroughly deserve. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 


Letter from Dr. Wm. Mason. 
New York, July 22, 1885. 
Mr. J. BroTHERHO 

Dear Sir—Asa rule I have been opposed to all dis- | 
tinctrvely mechanical apparatus for physical devel- 
opment of the muscles used in pianoforte playing, 
because in such exercises the most important agent in 
the cultivation of a musical habit of thought and 
feeling, viz : the ear, is entirely ignored. The degree 
of force of the blow, as well as the pecuhar manner 
of touch and resultant quality of tone should become 
intimately associated with the poetic effects of light 
and shade produced, without which artistic phrasing 
and emotional! expression are impossible. 

Keeping these things in view, | regard your inven- 
tion as very helpful to pianoforte players and stu- 
dents, provided it is used with intelligent care, be- | 
cause it is so ingenious y contrived that it reaches 
separately and ind vidually the various muscles used 
in plaving, and undoubtedly tends to a rapid devel- | 
opment of both strength and elasticity. It seems to 
me that the most efficient use of the ** Techaicon”’ will | 
prove to be in treating it as a sort of daily gymnastic 
vreiude of from thirty to forty minutes duration, and | 





Very truly yours, introductory to the main practice of the pianoforte, 
TERESA CARRENO. WILLIAM MASON, 


The “ Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the 
hand’s mechanism, together with its system of nerves, so as to render the hand sensit:vely subjective to the | 
will power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to 
the pianoforte player It gives quicker results and greater technica. power than can be obtained by key- 
board exercise, and has bezn pronounced by leading musicians as the most perfect appliance of the kind ever | 
brought before the musical world. The “ Technicon” has also been recognized by the medical profession as 
being a scientific means of producing ambi-dexterity and that general sensitiveness of the hand requisite in 
surgical operations and other cases where general manual -texterity is necessary. 

Also endorsed by S. B. Mills, Wm. H. Sherwood, Dr. Louis Maas, Carl Faelton, Frederic Archer, A. W. 
Doerner and others. §4@™ Circulars free on application. 

Mr. Bro:herhood’s Treatise upon ** The Development of the Hand” and ‘* The Theories upon which the 
Technicon is based,"’ sen’ to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamp: 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, No. 6 rath. Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


—> ESTABLISHED 1836.--— 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 


ytbtiag, manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N'Y. 4; St. Paul's M. E. Ch., PIAN 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. . 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. C athedral, yY 





Yours sincerely, 





J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


92 Bleecker St., New York. Between Oe NEW YORK. 


THE WILCOA & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ sea in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 
THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 








33 Union Square, N. Y, 


UNSURPASSED tn TONE and DURABILI1 ¥, 




















OVinan BEiGiat Ss DOS BeeN. SILLS. 
=” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


METS DECKER & SON, 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, 


because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


& C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


— OFFICES AND WAREHROOMS: ~<o— 


| 
TONE & DURABILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. « 











because they are matchless 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 








for which a fancy price is not power of their capacity to 








outlast any other make of 


charged to cover heavy ad- 











vertising expenses. Pianos, 


ISCHER 














NOW IN USE 
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upon, not toexceed a certain number of concerts yearly. Wher- | 
ever sent by her employer Carrefio went. Her piano was there, 
her audience, her expenses paid, and her salary was available 
monthly. Henceforth the artist had no care but her art. Could 
anything have been better for her? Or was the public in any way 
harmed or misled by the arrangement. 
Take the piano-maker’s side of the case. 
tablished, famous, surrounded by all the leading artists. 
matter of fact very few of them derive any personal advantage 
from helping to tail out the popular kite, but they think they do. 
B, struggles up out of journeyman obscurity, and at length suc- 
ceeds in producing a first-rate pianoforte, adequate to the finest 
In the whole country 


Here is A., long es- 
As aj; 


artistic effects. How is he to prove this? 
there may not be six people capable of testing his instruments in 
such a manner as to convince educated bystanders. Unless his 
instruments can be allowed to approve themselves upon the con- 
cert stage their merits will be a wearying while in becoming 
known. ‘To have them played in the ears of the public is the one 
way in which they can acquire a standing upon their merits. 
Hence the agreement with an artist follows. If the artist is 
young he must agree to play no other piano for a series of years. 
This is to prevent some other maker tempting him away just as 
If the artist is 
But 


he becomes so well known as to begin to draw. 
already celebrated such an agreement means much money. 
in any case, whether the piano be good or bad, it is not easy to 
see that the public is greatly injured by the sound of it. In fact, 
the artists themselves have been the most vigorous stimulants to 
improvement that the piano-makers have had, for their personal 
reputation has been at stake upon the quality of the instruments 
It follows, therefore, that only a few of the very best manufac- 
turers have been able to maintain agreements of this kind with 
artists 

No other outlay of pianomakers’ money has been so advanta- 
geous to the publicas this. The $30,000 or $40,000 of Steinway 
money in 1873-'74 gave America a season of Rubinstein with the 
Twenty-five thousand dollars of Chickering 
Hallet & 


Thomas orchestra, 
money gave the country a season of Hans von Biilow. 
Davis gave the only American hearing to Franz Bendel. 
The Steinways, also, have assisted Theodore Thomas bounti- 
fully, and have given us Anna Melig, Alide Topp and Marle 
Weber, Decker and Mil'er have chosen a better part by 
To them we owe the greater part 
of our knowledge of Carrefio, Rivé-King, Sherwood and | 
Maas—allof whom have been of great educational use, and the | 


Krebs. 


encouraging American artists. 





Mme. 


first three invaluable. 

Not much weight is to be attached to the A’eynote’s accusation 
that these artists swindie the public by helping the piano makers 
to work off is true that the piano | 


| 
trade is one of the most unwholesome of all the branches of 


‘inferior instruments.’ It 


commerce. A well-appearing and decent sounding upright piano 


can be made for $100, while a really first-class one will cost per- | 
haps $300 he latter will be invoiced at $1,200 or more, and | 
the former at $650 With *‘ watered stock” of this kind to 
deal in, it is not remarkable that the piano trade turns a great | 
many corners so sharp that to a well-informed outsider they look 
incommon y like swindling. There are cases reported in the | 


| forward and unmercenary as any class in the community. 


traditions of the trade where teachers of music have made liberal 
commissions off their best friends; in real life, howevcr, these 
traditions fade away. What the artist does in recommending a 
piano to one who asks his opinion is to express his personal pref- 
erence ; if he goes beyond this he generally obtains for the cus- 
tomer a liberal discount from the asking price, in addition to 
selecting a choice instrument. All this is a matter of private 
interest only, but in general it will be perfectly safe for the Key- 
note and the public together to assume that artists are as straight- 
That 
the pianists of the late meeting may have been pledged 
to particular instruments is altogether likely, but it is 
not a matter that the association could have meddled 
with, or have been bettered by a different choice of players, where 
all alike, in so far as they have artistic standing, are likewise 
pledged in one direction or another. If the National Association 
of Music Teachers heard good piano playing in New York there 
is good ground for thankfulness, for this sort of thing is by no 
means common. Furthermore, if the piano makers ‘*‘ came down” 
handsomely in paying for the orchestra, this also was ground 
for gratitude. The Acynote is deliciously virtuous, but would it 
have wished to deprive the New York public of its only opportu- 
nity of hearing the inspiring strains of *‘ Zenobia,” ‘‘ Montezuma,” 
‘* Samuel ” and the rest of the operatic patriarchs ? 

The sin of omission made by the Program Committee was not 
in their failing to dictate as to what pianos should or should not be 
played before the meeting, but their failing to seize the opportu- 
nity of presenting a synopsis of the higher art of piano playing as 
it at present exists in this country. There werethen in New York 
Mmes. Rivé-King, Carrefio, Mr. Joseffy and Mr. Sherwood. Re- 
citals from these four artists in close succession would have been a 
lesson in comparative musical interpretation worth going to New 
York to hear. 

Notwithstanding the excellent tone which character- 
izes this article and the many excellent suggestions it 
contains, we are abliged to differ from Mr. Mathews in 
some of his opinions as well as his statements. When 
he states it as his opinion that “the piano trade is one 
of the most unwholesome of all the branches of com- 
merce,” and that a “ decent sounding upright piano can 
be made for $100,” we are obliged to take issue with 
him. The first part of the opinion is an unjustifiable 
ex parte statement which, although emanating from so 
respectable a person as Mr. Mathews, amounts to noth- 
ing except the injury it inflicts upon an honorable trade 
supporting tens of thousands of human beings in an 
elevated sphere of labor, and as to the second part, re- 
ferring to a piano that can be made for $100, we will 
state that no piano made in this country at such a price 
has any kind of musical, much less “ decent ”’ sound. 

And now a few words in reference to Mr. Mathews'’s 
statement of the sums of money paid by piano manufac- 


turers to pianists. It is about high time to end much 


| of the irresponsible drivel that has been going the 


rounds of the press in reference to these matters. These 
statements started in the shape of rumors, and as the 
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large firms in the piano trade never cared to contradict 
them, they gradually assumed the dimensions they now 
have in Mr. Mathews'’s article. But we may as well 
say now that these statements are merely the result of 
fancy and guess-work. 

No evidence has ever been produced to prove that the 
firms mentioned in the above article ever paid the sums 
credited to them; $30,000 to $40,000 of Steinway’s 
money was never paid for the season of Rubinstein and 
the Thomas orchestra. In fact, if the persons who 
write of these matters only were cognizant of the facts, 
their articles would not abound in such reckless and 
absolute guesses. Rubinstein was engaged by Maurice 
Grau and paid by him and by no one else. But why go 
into detail ? 

We also deny 2% foto that $25,000 of Chickerings’ money 
gave the country a season of Hans von Biilow. This 
statement is not true and cannot be proved. 

After making pianos of the highest artistic elegance, 
pianos that the greatest artists are anxious to play in 
public, is it to be supposed that the manufacturers of 
the same are going to spend fortunes in addition in or- 
der to have their instruments heard? These instru- 
ments had been heard and known for years, and needed 
no such extra advertising expenditures. 








Cut this Out. 


VERY dealer in pianos and organs in this vicinity 
should post these remarks in a conspicuous part of their 
warerooms in order to be able to show them to customers who 
may refer to the following two advertisements in the New York 
World. 


The first one is as follows: 


NYBODY purchasing piaro wishing to save about $100 and 
escape imposition can have service of experienced judge 


for $5. Room 12 No. 1227 Broadway. 


The other says : 
ASONS, builders, contractors, mechanics and all giving 
their children musical instruction and wishing to secure 
bargains in good, serviceable instruments, new or second-hand 
will be called upon at their residences and samples shown by leav- 
ing addresses at Warner’s milk stores, 1388 and 2421 Second 
avenue, or by addressing Bargains, 202 East Eighty-sixth street. 
Both of the above advertisements are shams, as no names of 
the persons offering to perform these valuable duties are men- 
tioned. How samples of pianos or organs can be shown is not 
known to us up to date, and as to the first advertisement it is, of 
course, necessary for every person who desires to buy a piano to 
know whether the judge at Room 12 is experienced himself, or 
whether he is the imposter. Even should it turn out that the 
self-advertised judge at Room 12 on Broadway is a judge, how 
would the piano purchaser know that he had saved about $100? 
Every customer should be warned not to go near these places 
so advertised and not to correspond with the parties. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


— Hardman UprightsaGrands 





A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THH Naw — 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 
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& CO, 


get 5 or 


FACTORIES, lith & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, [46 Fifth Avenue, above 19th St. 


Manufacturers. 


NEW YORE. 
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OR SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 





Professional Cards. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
‘ tolls Park (Fourth) Avenue. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. City. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 
Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 


Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
MLLE,. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corpy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, — 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 
TREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 
Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


A. E. STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 








Nassau 


Baritone. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square 


M. RUBEN, 
Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
Sreinway Hai, New York, 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
__No. 18 Irving Place 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction 
Care of Wm. Knape & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & . 0. Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


/ 


ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 





CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNA BULKLEY. HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, ——- and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. 
Address. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courier 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musicat Couriger 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Cosy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Italian, French, German 





Dealer in Fine Violins. 
and other makers. 
Address, 364 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue. 
New York City. 


ANTHONY J. DA VIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Pono & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


bien . " 
| CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 
Literary work of all kinds. Writing words for 
music a specialty. 

54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


-ern . PC 
PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 
Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
| Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
| Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
| Streets, Cincinnati. O 


DILLER’S BAND, 
Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


Band. 


C; A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions. Address: fi 
25 Union Square, New York, 





_ SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of THe Mu- 


sicat. Courter, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 





beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's 


Flying Dutchman.’’ Apply at the office of Tue 


Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York 


BREWERY _ 
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Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 
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am EV LN y 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 





Award. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXxuisiTION, 1879-1880— First and Spe- 
cial Degree of Mes..; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXuibiTION, 1880-1881 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881 





Four First 


Highest 


——+ 


















































the finest catalogue or book, 


Publications, Printing 


= ART, co 
——< 


126 and 128 Quane Street, Corner Church, Mew fork. 


RAILROAD. 
~GESTABL SH £0 w 1869 
oe 





FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEALING. 














Apevaive Exuisition, 1881—T wo Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposrrion, 1882—Highest Award. 


New Zgaranp INTERNATIONAL ExutsiTion, 1882—One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 


Catcutra Exutsition, 1883—Silver Medal. 





products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
class typographical work. Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues 
or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


6 E importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


=< HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, ===— 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A Humorous Trade Directory. 


No. 


A 


NEW edition of Boyd’s American Musical Direc- 
tory has just made its appearance, and as the errors and 


nonsense contained in it are even more egregious than was found 


in the first edition, we have decided to reproduce parts of it for 


the delectation of our readers. 


We will in this article make a 


kind of running analysis of the nonsense that is printed in refer- 


ence to the piano and organ business in several large cities, and 


will not refer to kindred trades this time, such as sheet-music, 


smal] musical merchandise, &c. 


Reference to the latter trades 


can be left to the future; at present we will refer only to the 


piano and organ trade. 
BOYD'S MUSICAL DIRECTORY. 


Albrecht & Co., 16 E. 14, pianos 


Anderson, Andrew, 208 Bleecker, 
piano manufacturer 

Bacon, Francis, 1473 Broadway. 

Barmore, H., 368, Bleecker, piano 


manufacturer 


Baver, Julius, & Co., 129 E. 120, 
pianos 

Baus, A., & Co., 26 W. 23 

Behning & Son, warerooms 15 E. 14. 

Bennett & Co., 42 Union sq., organ 
builders and pianos. 

Betts, ( J., 8 Union sq., piano 


manufacturer. 


Beddlis Piano Warerooms, 7 E. 14. 

Billings & Co., a1 E. 14 

Bodstedt, F., 162 Allen, pianos 

Boedicker, J. D., & Sons, 407 E. 24, 
pianos 

Bollermann Bros,, 2192 Second ave., 
piano manufacturers, 

Brambach, Stephen, 40 Clinton pl., 


piano mar ufacturer. 

Brautigam, A., 8 E. 17, piano manu- 
facturer 

Brumbach, S., 40 Clinton pl., piano 
manufacturer 

Cable & Sons, 79 10 ave., piano-case 
manufacturers 

& 

10 key m 


Vaupel 


» 333 W. 36, 


ifacturers 


Calenberg 





pi an 
F 


Christie, J., music (no address). 


& Co., 
gan builders 


194 Broadway, or- 
Conover Bros., 235 § 
Cortada, A., & 
. 14 and 5 Union sq. 


21. 
Co., pianos, Organs, 
music, 2 I 


og, P. W., 67, pianos. 


Den 


piano manufacturer. 


riga, Augustus, 838 Elten ave., 


Dickinson Piano and Organ Co., 8 
w. 

Dietz, Charles, rear 219 E. 23, pianos. 

Dippel & Schmidt, 92 Clinton, piano 
action manufacturers, 

Diston, Charles H,, 867 Broadway. 


at 


Doll, Jacob, 222 E. 22, pianos. 


Duffy, P., 423 11 avenue 


, pianos 


H. & J. 


Dunham, J. B., 4 avenue, 
cor. 15 
Dupuy, G. B., 42 Clinton pl,, piano 
manufact 
Em State Organ Co., 19 W. 11 


organ builders, 


irer 

pire 

Erben, Charles, 237 E. 41, church 
organ builder 

Estey Organ, 5 and g Union sq. 

Frasier & Smith, 328 7 ave., piano 


mmers 





Gally, Merritt, 25 E. 14. 
Garvie & Wood, 12 Union sq., manu- 


facturer musical instruments. 


Gentel, L., piano materials, 21 E15. 
Gillette, Geo. H., 72 Seventh ave. and 

soy W 
Goetting, A 


33, planos. 
H., 124 Duane. 
}.G, 


Gordon, James, 111 Clinton pl., piano 


Goldsmith, , 103 W. 14, pianos. 
manufacturer 

Groversteen & Fuller. 

Gruenberg, Gugust, 310 Rivingston, 
piano action maker. 

A., 80 E. Houston, pianos, 

»7 Fifth ave. 


Hahn 
Haines Bros., 
Hale, Joseph P., piano manntacturer. 


Hammacher, A. & Co., 209 Bowery. 
Hardman, Dowling & Peck, 498 W. 
57 cor. 10ave., piano manufacturers, 


Harrington, E, G. & Co,, 453 18st ave 


Hepburn, L. F. & Co., at 7th, pirno 


actions, 


Herbert, Geo. W., 54 E. 10, pianos. 








Let us take New York City first. 


THE TRUTH, 
Albrecht & Co. are piano manufac- 
turers in Philadelphia, and are not 
in New York 


This is false, and means nothing. 


Bacon, Francis, 30 W. 23 street. 
Not so, andmeans nothing 


Bauer, Julius, & Co 
not in New York 

Baus, A., & Co., 58 W. 23. 

3ehning & Son, warerooms 3 W. 14. 


, are in Chicago, 


No such firm in existence. 


C, J. Betts, succeeded some time 
ago by J. Burns Brown; never 
was a manufacturer, 


Should be Biddle’s. 


| Should be 76 Fifth ave. 


BOYD'S MUSICAL DIRECTORY. 
Huner, J. F., str W. 42. 


James & Holstrom., 
Keller & Co., 610 E. 
Landenberger, G., 91 Elizabeth piano 


154, pianos, 


action manufacturer. 


Lighte & Ernest, 105 E. 17. 


Lynch & Gomien. 


Macdonill, A. G. & Co., 12 Union sq. 

Mangold, Andrew A., 93 Suffolk, 
pianos. 

Maxwell, C. M., 


manufacturer. 


83 E. 13, piano 


Mendelssohn Piano Co., 5 Dey. 

Musical American, 15 E. 14. 

Musical People, 15 E. 14 

Needham, E, P. & Sons, 143 E. 23, 
organ builders and pianos. 


Nembach, George, 11 E. 14, pianos. 


Newhardt, Julius, 363 Bowery, piano 
manufacturer. | 

Nugent, J. B., & Co., piano manu- 
facturers. 


Ouverier Bros,, 1 and 3 Union sq., 
piano manufacturers. 
Palmer, H. R., 867 Broadway. 


Palmer, H., & Co., 
piano manufacturers. 


368 Bleecker, 


| Peck & Son, 122 W. 35- 


| Peck & Son, 122 W 35. 


Not so. 

Private residences; no warerooms 
there | 

Not so. 

Notso. Brambach & Co. are located 
12 E. 17. 


A. Brautigam is not a piano manu- | 


facturer. 

Nonsense ; there is no such a person 
or manufacturer. 

Nonsense. Cable & Sons 
pianos in W. 38 street. 

Nonsense. The firm manufactures 
pianos, and not keys. 

Not so, 

Again not so. 

Conover Bros, are at 103 E. 14. 

This firm is not in the piano or or- 
gan business, but publishes music 
at6E, 14 street. 

Whether this means 67th street or 
67th piano we know not. Non- 
sense! 

Perfectly ridiculous. 


Wrong. 


Nonsense. 

Failed several years ago after they 
had left that location. 

This refers to Charles H. Ditson & 
Co, 

Doll, Jacob, is not in the piano busi- 
ness, but winds strings and makes 
fretwork, 

Succeeded by Schubert Piano Com- 
pany. 

Out of business. 


Altogether wrong again, 


No such organ builders in existence. 
Humbug ! 
Wrong. 


Should be 831 Broadway. 

This factory located 
bridgeport, Mass, not in New York. 

Should be 76 Fifth ave. 

This 
firm, but left Union square some 


is in Cam- 


firm was a sewing-machine 


years ago. 
Wrong. 
Wrong and ridiculous. 


Busted long ago. 
Stopped long ago. 
Ridiculous nommense. 


Should be Grovesteen & Fuller. 

Gugust is good, Nonsense again. 

Wrong. 

Should be Union sq. and 17 street. 

Dead and succeeded several years 
ago by the J. P. Hale Co. 

Changed firm-name some time ago. 

Absolutely false and an inexcusable 

Hardmatiy Peck & Co. is 
the firm, That building burned 
down in 1882. The firm is located 
on 49 street and 12 ave. and on 
Fifth ave. 

False and ridiculous. 


error. 


That house 

was formerly located 701 First ave., 

but since several years has a fac- 
tory at 41 street and ro ave. What 
a humbug that directory is! 

This should mean piano actions, but 
even if it did it would be wrong 
as there is no such a piano action 
factory. 

Left there long ago. 
17 near Broadway. 


Located on E. 


make 


Peloubet & Co., 14 E. 14, Standard 
organ builders. 


Pelton, J. M., 28 E. t4. 
Posnauski, J.,. & Co., 232 E. 
pianos. 


$I, 


Raven Piano Works, 13 F. 16. 


Russell, Geo. A., 321 E. 82, pianos. 


Sander Julius, 54 1st, pianos. 
Saxe & Robertson, s, 
sq., Esty organs. 
Schaeffer, W., 486 W. 37. 


7and 9 Union | 


Schomacker Manufacturing Co., 3 
E. 14, pianos. 

Schuler, F.,19 E. 14, piano and organ 
manufacturer, 

Siegel, Jacob H., 37 E. 4, piano 
manufacturer. 

Smith, R. W., 8 W. 11. 

F. Stultz & Barcer, 703 First ave. 


Styles & Cash, 77 8 ave., music. 
Taylor & Son, 39 E. 13. 

The Musical People (again). 
Tichenor, E. J., 315 E. 82, pianos. 
Turney, S., station G, music. 

U. S. Pianoforte Co., 130 Reade. 
Vinton Bros., 14 E. 14. 

Vinton, C. A., pianos. 

Von Prochuylea, J. O. 


| Walheim, Mimmer & Conradi. 





Walker, Mark A., 2374 3 ave., pianos. 

Walker, W. H.,47 E. 12, piano manu- | 
facturer. 

Walters, R. M., 57 University pl., 
piano and organ manufacturer. 

Waring, C. B., & Co., sto W. gs, | 
piano leg manufacturers | 

Waters, Timothy L., 14 E. 14. 


Whitney & Co., 
turers. 


piano manufac- 


Wilson Patent Stool Co., 9 E. 14. 

Wing & Son, 235 Broadway, piano 
and organ manufacturers. 

Young & Son, piano manufacturers. 

Alfred Dolge is put down as a piano 
hardware manufacturer. 

The Braumuller Piano Bureau is not 
down in the directory. 

Behr Bros. & Co., now among the 
prominent piano manufacturers, is 
not mentioned. 

Bohrer’s Piano Forte Transpositor is | 
not mentioned. | 

The Tenichon, not mentioned. | 

The Technophone, not mentioned. 

Estey Piano Co., not mentioned. 

Sturtevant & Son., not mentioned. | 

The Wessell & Holmes Co. is desi- | 
quated as Charles Wessll. | 

E, A. Young is put down asa piano 
manufacturer, | 

Several journeymen piano makers 
are put down in the directory as 
piano manufacturers or dealers. 

W. M. Wilson is called an organ 
builder at 26028 street (it does not | 
say E. or W.), and this is not so. | 

W.M. E. Wheelock & Co.'s factory | 


address not given. | 


THE TRUTH. 
3urned out some time ago and re- 


moved. 


| Should be James & Holmstrom. 


Wrong. 
Unknown, 


Should be Lighte & Ernst. All par- 
ties died ; business owned by Stur- 
tevant & Son, 

Out of existence many, many years 
ago. 

Ceased many yearsago. 

Wrong. 


Maxwell 

He 
is in the storage business and s-ures 
pianos. 

How do you know? 

Dead more than two years. 

Dead more than two years. 

Out of business so many years that 


Another ridiculous error. 
formerly had an office there. 


it makes the head swim to think 
of it in these fast days. 

That is not the way to classify Mr. 
Nembach, he being a partner in 
the firm of Geo. Steck & Co. 

Wrong and ridiculous. 


Out of business three years ; but stil] 
that is a wonderful directory ! 

The name is spelled Ouvrier, and the 
firm are not piano manufacturers. 
Mr. Palmer is not in the piano busi- 
ness and the directory is all off. 
This statement is wrong and again 

ridiculous. 
That firm is for some time past on 


47 Street. 

Wrong. 

This means Peloubet & Co., of 
Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturers 


of the Standard organ. 

Not in existence now. 

Wrong again. Posnanski it should 
be, but even then the statement is 
wrong. 

Wrong. The business is on E. 23 
street. 

Wrong again. 

Again wrong. 

Should be Estey organs, and 83: 
Broadway instead of Union sq. 

Gone where the woodbine twineth 
some time ago. 

The Schomacker company is not in 
New York, but in Philadelphia, 
Wrong. Mr. Schuler never made an 

organ in his life. 

Wrong and ridiculous. 


Wrong. 

This means Stultz & Bauer, E. 31 
street. 

Wrong, and a humbug. 

Left there long ago. 

Dead. 

False and ridiculous. 

Nonsense. 

Wrong. 


| Out of business over two years. 
| Wrong. 


Mr. Prochaska should go for that 
directory man. 

This means Walheim, Zimmer & 
Conradi, but is nevertheless wrong. 

Altogether wrong and a humbug. 

Wrong again. 


Wrong. Mr. Walters does not manu- 
facture organs. 
Wrong. 


Mr. T. L. Waters is a member of the 
firm of H. Waters & Co, for sev- 
eral years. 


| Wrong. There is no such firm of 
piano manufacturers in New 
York. 


Wrong; not so. 

No piano and no organ manufac- 
turers by that name in existence. 

Wrong ; not so, 

Wrong. 


Error. 


Error. 


Error. 
Error, 
Error. 
Error. 
Error, 
Wrong. 
Wrong. 


Wrong. 


Error. 


Error. 


However, it is unnecessary to go into details ; suffice it to say 
that this directory is not a directory in any sense, but a misleading 
book that cannot be used. Over one-half of the New York items 





are wrong, and there are more errors than correct items. A _per- 
son using the book is apt to go astray, and we consider the scheme 
an imposition on the music trade. 

In a future issue we will take up several other large cities in 
this humorous directory and show the errors, as we have done in 
this instance. 





About R. M. Bent. 


HE following notice recently appeared in a work 
on New York city: Manufacturers of square and upright 
pianos, No. 453 West Thirty-sixth street.—The great advance- 
ment made of late years in musical culture has rendered the task 
of the piano manufacturer one demanding no ordinary skill and 
enterprise. As in every other branch of industry competition in 
this has grown to be of the keenest, and the growth of capable 
players and critics has advanced with the appearance of superior 
instruments. As aconsequence many piano manufacturers of 
reputable standing for some years have been pushed out of exist- 
ence through inability to meet the exacting requirements of the 
times. There is no risk, therefore, in hazarding the opinion that 
any firm that has stood the strain of the last fifteen years’ marvel- 
ous’ improvement in musical culture and the construction of mu- 
sical instruments, and whose merits are still unchallenged, has 
every reason to be proud of the ordeal through which it passed, 
and to be highly sanguine of its career in the future. Such has 
been the fortunate lot of Messrs. R. M. Bent & Co., whose 
pianos are to-day in the full light of advanced musical intelli- 
gence, rated as highly as they were fifteen years ago, and re- 
garded in many respects of unrivalled excellence. They are the 
manufacturers of the celebrated three-stringed, tre ble full-agraffe 
pianos, and among the points of superiority are their great 
strength, durability in every climate, and beauty of proportion 
and finish, coupled with a peculiar musical quality and richness 
entirely their own. 
Besides square pianos, they also make the cabinet, grand up- 
right, parlor uprights and a small pony upright, which, for 


beauty and originality of design, superiority of workmanship, 
delicacy of action and volume of tone, are unexcelled. They 
unite every advantage of the best pianos produced. ‘The busi- 
ness was established in 1870 under the firm-name of Beames & 
Bent, both practical workmen of long experience. In 1880 Mr. 
Bent bought out the original firm and about the same time pur- 
chased the entire stock and premises of the late firm of Bloom- 
field & Otis, and since which time the business has prospered and 
increased beyond the most sanguine expectations. The firm re- 
moved to their present six-story building, 25x100, about three 
years ago. It is equipped with all the most improved machinery 
and appliances, and gives employment to a large force of skilled 
workmen. The business is so large that negotiations are now 
being engaged in for the adjoining building, of the same dimen- 
sions as that at present occupied, which will double their present 
production. This is done to meet the requirements of the trade, 
which is annually tncreasing. The house carries a large stock of 
pianos and maintains agencies all over the United States, Can- 
ada and West Indies, their sales being of such proportions as to 
stamp this one of our leading representative manufacturing enter- 
prises. Mr. Bent, the senior member of the firm, was born in 
this city and regularly brought up to the pianoforte manufacturing 
business since his fourteenth year. He has always taken an ac- 
tive interest in every movement that had for its object the welfare 
and advancement of his fellow citizens and adornment of his 
native city. He is well known in trade circles and is esteemed 
as an honorable, enterprising and conscientious business man. 








A Notable Display. 

T the Southern Exposition Louisville, D. H. Bald- 

win & Co. have made a display of pianos and organs that 
attracts universal attention. It is located on the main aisle in the 
centre of the building. The space is nearly 50 feet front by 20 feet 
deep. It is inclosed by a highly-polished brass railing, which is 
supported by six richly carved pillars, finished in cherry ; upon 
each one is fastened a gold-plated three-armed chandelier with 
hanging globes of the finest cut-glass, making a brilliant effect 
when lit up at night. The wall and ceiling are handsomely pa- 
pered and decorated with elegant signs and pictures. The ends 
are arched and fitted up with new style cross-work in ebony and 
gold. In the exhibit we find all the different styles of pianos, 
the makes represented being Steinway & Sons, Decker Brothers, 
Haines Brothers, J. & C. Fischer, D. H. Baldwin & Co. pianos. 
J. Estey & Co. and Shoninger cymbella organs. The very few 


square pianos exhibited goes to prove that there is a growing de- 
mand for uprights, the majority of the instruments on exhibition 
being of that style. They are finished in rosewood, mahogany, 
ebony and French walnut, and many are of entirely new design 
and novel construction. This is the only display of its kind at 
the Exposition, none of the other dealers having taken space 
this year, and is one of the most attractive and costly exhibits in 
the building. Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co. have always shown 
a liberal and go-ahead spirit in enterprises of this kind, and 
through their straightforward course and strict integrity in all 
their dealings, based on broad and liberal business views, have 
met with mavelous success, and now control the piano and organ 
trade in their section. Ve 








—A Washington, D. C., correspondent of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER writes to us: ‘‘ We have some eighteen or nineteen reg- 
ular music stores here, and in addition to the legitimate trade 
there are several private schemes for renting and selling pianos, 
conducted in a small way by government clerks after office 
hours.” This is interesting information. We never before knew 
that the piano trade in Washington had so powerful a competitor 





to work against as the government of the United States. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














—The Chantauqua Assembly uses the Ahlstrom piano. 

—The new factory of Behning & Son is one of the best-ap- 
pointed in the city. 

—The report that Mr. Kunkel, of St. Louis, intends to re- 
move his business to this city is denied. 

—The firms that manufacture uprights enly are Behr Brothers 
& Co., Augustus Baus & Co., and Haines Brothers. 

—Henry Behning, of Behning & Son, left for the West on 
Monday night. He will go as far West as Minneapolis, Omaha 
and Kansas City. 

& Hamlin ‘ Liszt’’ organ will be used at the 
Festival, which begins to-day under 


—A Mason 
srighton Beach Musical 
Signor Cappa’s direction. 

—In answer to a question which we were not prepared to reply 
to at the time, we can now state that the original Courtois, of cor- 
net fame, has been dead for some time. 


—Hazelton Brothers have been doing an excellent trade during | 


this month. The large-sized upright piano of the Hazelton’s is 


an instrument of prime quality in every respect. 


—We have had the pleasure of a call at our sanctum of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Hollenberg of Memphis and Little Rock. Mr. 
Hollenberg and wife will remain here for a few days. 


—Mr. C. C. Mellor, of Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, Pittsburgh, 
is a member of the American Society of Microscopists, and at- 
tended the convention of the society at Cleveland last week. 


—The Haines Brothers have on exhibition at their warerooms, 
Union square, some very handsome uprights finished in ebony 
and cherry. Mr. J. Hay, for some time salesman for the house, 


has left and gone into the stock-brokerage business. 


—Not much attention should be paid to the so-called testimo- 
nials given by cornet players, or rather ‘* blowers.”” On several 
occasions we have discovered that while they will sign a testi- 
monial in favor of a certain cornet, they will blow a different one 


altogether when they appear as soloists in concerts. 


—A Bostonian wants us to say what kind of a piano the Ibach 
is. Well, the piano manufactured by Rud. Ibach Sohn, Barmen, 
Germany, is in all respects a first-class instrument, artistically 
constructed, and occupying an equal position among the leading 
pianos of to-day. It is used and played by some of the foremost 
piano virtuosi in Europe at present. 


—Sohmer & Co.'s new warerooms present a very attractive ap- 
pearance ; the enlarging and redecorating have been thoroughly 
accomplished during the summer months. 
ness fair during the past month. 
cases are on exhibition in upright pianos, and the stock of the firm 
is very complete in all of the various styles of grands, bijou 
grands, square and upright pianos. 


The firm report busi- | 
New and unique patterns of | 


—Mr. Edward Pond, of William A. Pond & Co., in an in- 
terview with our representative, stated that their business would 
be continued under his management, and that no changes were 
in contemplation, in fact, said he, ‘‘ I have such confidence in the 
many expressions of good-will which have been made to me by 
friends and associates in the trade, and the knowledge that most 
of our people have had an experience of many years in connection 
with our businees, that I have no fears for the future. Henry 
W. Pond, the brother of W. A. Pond, has had charge of the 
wholesale music and music-book department for over twenty 
years, and his experience in connection with that of Mr. Griggs 
will be invaluable in carrying on the business. Mr. Phipps, the 
son-in-law, has the management of the musical instrument de- 
partment, and is also at the head of the firm of Phipps & 
Edwards, representing many of our most popular lecturers, 
humorists and specialists in the musical line.” 


—In an article on the trade in general during the past year the 
London Music Trades Review says: 

French goods have fallen lower than they have been for ten 
years, and, indeed, they are three-fifths lower than ten years ago. 
‘The disappearance of the harmonium and the rise of the Amer- 
ican free reed organ are largely accountable for this. On the 
other hand, the trade with the United States has recovered. Last 
year it showed a slight decrease, mainly owing to the fact that 
the American makers had felt themselves so sure of the English 
organ trade that they neglected the business, and also that due 
publicity without which business is impracticable. The United 


the highest on the record of ten years. Our dependency Canada 
is likewise doing a very respectable and increasing trade in musi- 
cal goods exported to this country. 

—The Boston Palace of Music (Champlin’s) has been removed 
to Tremont below Boylston street. M. Steinert & Son having 
leased the whole lower floor of Hotel Boylston, in which the 
Palace of Music was formerly located, Mr. Champlin had to seek 
new quarters. Alterations are now in progress at M. Steinert & 


Boylston will be among the most elegant in the country. 


Exhibition, London, have a fine opportunity of appreciating the 
artistic excellence of Messrs. Besson & Co.’s exhibit, to which we 
called attention a few weeks since, as the //lustrated London 
News, of August 8, gives a capital illustration of the show-case 


celebrated musical instrument makers. 
—We read the following notice last Friday in the factory of 
the Emerson Piano Company, Boston : 
Notice. 
Boston, August 17, 1385. 
Factory will run on full time commencing to-day, Monday, 
August 17, 1885. 
work full time. 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY. 
—Mr. Henry Raven, a representative of the old firm of Bacon, 
Raven & Co., has established a salesroom in East Twenty-third 


street in Madison square. Four well-known firm’s are now lo- 





| West Twenty-third street, and Kranich & Bach and Raven in 
| East Twenty-third street, with a prospect of more to come. 

—The Carpenter Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt., has moved 
| into its new and large factory. 


| 
| and provided with the latest and approved machinery. 


derstand that the company will in the future not furnish | 


cated in that neighborhood : Augustus Baus & Co. and Bacon in | 


The building is an extensive one | 
We un- | 





| Piano, upright, F. G. Smith aca wate 


States imports last year were within a fraction of those of 1882, | 


| 


Son’s, and the new warerooms on the corner of Tremont and | 


—Our readers who have not been able to visit the Inventories | 


| Anderson & Wissner. 


actions, but will sell organs only. The Whitney reeds are used in 
the Carpenter organ. 

—Girard & Schmitz, Sacramento, Cal., have dissolved. F. R. 
Girard continues. 

—A. G. Slade & Co., of Brooklyn, have the agency for Behr 
Brothers’ patent upright pianos. 

—The branch of the Estey Company at Boston is doing a large 
trade in the Maritime Provinces. 

—The new and handsome piano factory of C. C. Briggs & Co., 
on Appleton street, Boston, is nearly ready for occupancy. 

—The agency of the Emerson piano in San Francisco has 
been transferred from Kohler & Chase to Sherman, Clay & Co. 

—Edholm & Erickson, of Omaha, Neb., write to us that pro- 
spects for a large fall trade in their section are excellent and that 
they expect to sell 300 pianos during the next twelve months. 

—Mr. George Schleiffarth, the composer of ‘‘ Rosita,” who 
was formerly wiih Julius Bauer & Co., Chicago, is now in charge 


| of the piano and organ department of S. Brainard’s Sons’ Chicago 


house. 


—Among patents granted recently we find the following : 
No. 323,678 
+ 323,829 

323,632 
+ 323,747 


Organ pedal, Herrick & Lawrence... 


Organs, pneumatic action for, Roosevelt & Haskell 
Piano action, C. W. Brewer 


—D. S. Johnston & Co., of Cincinnati, say in their latest cir- 
cular: ‘‘ In twenty years’ experience as dealers we have handled 
nearly all the celebrated makes, but none of them have ever cap- 
tivated the music-loving people and created such admiration and 
enthusiasm as the Hardman pianos are doing.” 

—Mr. William Knabe, the Baltimore piano manufacturer, 
celebrated the anniversary of his birth at Congress Hall, Cape 
May, on Sunday last. Many friends called to congratulate Mr 
Knabe, and the popping of corks and the effervescence of cham- 
pagne were heard on every hand.—Sa/timore paper. 

—Charles Carroll Sawyer, the composer, is associated in the 
music and piano business with Mr. Wissner, lately of the firm of 
The new store occupied by Mr. Wissner 
is one of the largest and best located on Fulton street, Brooklyn, 


| and contains a large stock of pianos, organs, sheet-music and 


| was made, some four months ago, and not wishing 
other hands, he purchased it himself. 
| Friedrich’s art. 

Both day and piece hands are expected to | 


| position with a large firm of piano manufacturers. 


: el ; Kase | music books. 
with a descriptive article of the specialties and contents of these | 


—Mr. Hermann Brandt recently bought a fine imitation Guar- 
nerius violin made by Mr. John Friedrich, of John Friedrich & 
The instrument has attracted his attention ever since it 
it to go into 
This is a tribute to Mr, 


3rother. 


TTENTION !—A competent piano salesman, to visit the 

wholesale trade all over the country, can secure a permanent 
Address, 
of MUSICAL COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth 


WHOLESALE, care 


| street, New York. 


An Excellent Opportunity. 


A music publisher and dealer in sheet-music and music books 


wishes to rent part of his store, which has a most desirable loca- 


tion, to a dealer in pianos and organs or musical merchandise. 
Rent reasonable. 
Adress Agent, L. B., 


1006, city. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


COLOGNE. Unter Goldschmied 33. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


- MANUFACTURER OF— 


rand ~ Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists. 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 


tone, that is at 


sympathetic, 


once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALTIES : 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 





Artistic 
INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


Cases in any Style to order, with strict 
correctness guaranteed. 





UPRIGHT, ITALIAN KENAISSANCE, 
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The North Central and South Ameri- 
can Exposition. 


Open November 10, 1885, to April 1, 1866. 


85 


New Orveans, July 17, 18 


To the Editor of The Musical Courier 

OU or your representative, and all other visitors 
Y at the late World’s Exposition, must have been unusually 
impressed with its great magnitude and wide comprehension of 
subjects and exhibits, and specially with the wonderful evi- 
dences it presented of the great undeveloped natural resources of 
the different sections of our own and neighboring countries. The 
untoward circumstances which attended its opening and earlier 
days prevented the people,manufacturers, business men and capi- 
became incited by the rich exhibits and 


talists whose interest 


striking evidences of a world of undevelope d wealth there congre- 


ated, from that thorough investigation and interchange of knowl- 


g 
edge and experience which the inauguration of new and enlarged 
commercial and industrial movements reasonably required. 


lo promote and enhance the opportunity which the World's 


r 


1 


xposition happily inaugurated but failed to fully develop, to in- 


cite to renewed and thorough efforts the inhabitants of North, 


Central and South America in making a comprehensive and ex- 


haustive exposition of natural resources, industrial and commercial 
development, manufacturing capacities and the progress in art 


} 


i science ; to encourage and support the formation of new lines 


f commerce and the opening of new fields of industry and enter- 











prise, prominent citizens of the city of New Orleans, together 
p! ) f 

with esentative men throughout the Union, have chartered 
ind organized the North, Central and South American Exposi- 
tion, which will open the coming autumn on November 10, and 
remain open until April 1, 1886. 


Every one recognizing the force and propriety of the objects 


fied admit the eminent propriety of the selection 


The 


ove spec wil 


f New Orleans for the location of such an Exposition. 


City is the acknowledged gateway from the South, both 


t 
rescent 


»y water and land transportation, to the vast and rich regions of 


the North, Northeast, Northwest and West. It is likewise, by 
eason of its deep sea water harbor and position, the commercial | 
trepot for the interchange of American products and manufac- 


1e objects to be conserved by the American Exposition com- | 


mend themselves to the sympathy and patriotic recognition of 
/ 


Their benefits and ] 


every citizen material results cannot be 


lim- | 
ited by municipal, State or sectional lines, but will be diffused 
over the whole country. Natural products and manufactured | 
articles from every section will be deflected into the new channels | 


j 


of trade that will be opened by this Exposition. | 


We earnestly solicit your kind attention to the contents of the 
enclosed explanatory pamphlet, and your influence and assistance 
in making its objects known to your readers. Your experience at 
the World’s Exposition could not have failed to impress you, not 
alone by its magnitude and grandeur, bu: by the great industrial 
and economical lessons taught by its wonderful array of exhibits 
drawn from so many unexpected sources. The American Exposi- 
tion, benefiting by the experience given and the great work 
already inaugurated, will, by enlarging the field of exhibit and 
representation, covering thoroughly the rich undeveloped region of 
Central and South America, Mexico and the West Indies, give 
the work of commercial interchange and industrial developments 
a wonderful impetus. 

By reference to the prospectus it will be seen that the American 
Exposition begins its existence under the most happy and favor- 
able auspices. The owner and in possession of a completed plant 
of Exposition buildings and accessories, it has but to devote its 
energies and means to the attraction and proper installation of 
exhibits. To attain this end, commissioners and agents have 
already been dispatched to canvass the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and of Europe. 
principal exhibitors of the World’s Exposition have applied for 


Already the leading and 


enlarged space and accommodation, and appearances indicate that 
the vast space available will be fully absorbed. 

We trust your experience at the World’s Exposition will incite 
you toa renewal of your visit. We shall be pleased to exiend to 
you its fullest courtesies. We shall be grateful to you for mailing 
to us such copies of your valued issue as contain anything per- 
taining to the American Exposition, and trusting to meet you 
Yours, Xc., 

B. McConnico, President. 


here personally, we remain, 
Ss. 





CLaAss 808—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Non-metallic wind instruments, with common mouthpieces, 


with reeds, with or without air reservoirs. 


Metallic wind instruments, simple, with lengthening pieces, with 


slides, with piston, with keys, with reeds. Wind instruments with 
keyboards, organs, accordeons, &c 

Stringed instruments, played with the fingers or the bow, with- 
out keyboards. 


Stringed instruments, with keyboards, pianos, &c. Instruments 


played by percussion or friction. Automaton instruments, bar- 
rel organs, bird organs. Separate parts of musical instruments 


and orchestral appliances 
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—The Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, bas just re- 


moved to its new warerooms on Tremont street, next to the Ma- 


sonic Temple. The warerooms have a frontage of 29 feet and a 


The company has also just occupied a new | 


depth of 100 feet. 





and extensive factory at Cambridgeport 


| pear to be satisfied with the actions they are now using. 








New Action Factories. 
Bye! now and then the piano trade is informed 

that some one has gone into action manufacturing with 
greater advantages than ever before existed, with improvements 
in machinery and appliances such as have never heretofore been 
used, and with changes and adaptations in the actions which make 
them more serviceable, and also cheaper than ever. But after 
only a few weeks or months are past, we hear nothing more about 
the matter, and all the announcements seem to have ended in 
smoke. Recently, however, quite an important move took place in 
the action business when the key makers, Comstock, Cheney & 
Co., of Centre Brook, Conn., bought out the small action factory 
of A. P. Kelley, in Cambridgeport, Mass., and removed Kelley’s 
machines, &c., to Centre Brook, after purchasing them and his 
good-will for a reported sum of $12,000. We say reported sum, 
for no evidence has been produced that so large a sum was paid 
for so limited a concern as the Kelley factory. It is well known 
that Kelley made a good action, and it is also known to whom he 
furnished actions, and as he furnished onlya small number of 
firms, his business lately could not have been extensive. The 


| importance of the transaction is not derived from the sale of the 


action factory, but from the fact that Comstock, Cheney & Co. 
purchased it, for this indicates that the latter firm intends to in- 
crease the old Kelley patronage. It isunderstood that a hammer- 
covering department is to be added, and arrangements are to be 
made to go into the action business on an enlarged scale. 

Now, there is no doubt that the piano trade has not been 
overburdened with business during the past twenty months, and 
in consequence of the dullness of trade in pianos and the conse- 
quent reduction of the output, the action factories have not been 
loaded down with too many orders and too much work. This is 
the simple truth, and there is no reason why it should not be told, 
especially when it is a well-known fact in trade circles. It seems, 
therefore, to us that there is no special demand for any new or 
enlarged action enterprises at this present stage of the piano 
trade. Trade prospectively looks very bright and hopeful, but 
should it even resuscitate to an extent equaling the brilliant falls 
of 1882 and 1883, there are sufficient action factories now in ex- 
cellent shape to make all the actions that might in such a case be 
necessary. 

As a general thing, few piano makers care to make changes 
when once actions are acceptable to them and to their wholesale 
trade, and we may also state that those piano manufacturers who are 
in the list of the important firms do not economize in their actions ; 
they are willing to get as good an action as is commensurate with 
the grade of the piano they are making and up to date they ap- 
We re- 
peat that, judging frum the present condition of the piano trade 
and its immediate future, we believe there is no demand for more 
action factories in the trade. 
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OFFER TO TI! 


1E TRADE THEIR NEW AND 


ATTRACTIVE 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


STYLES OF 





~) 


ps» 


on 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





6 .-*- iw ) 





= Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand xe 


ib — in 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 








~o< 
vt 


ma CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, 








| 
NEW YORK 


Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 
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Reece 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-NEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 





NEW YORK. 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 





” RMERSON PIANO Co, 


Established in 1849%,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 


'Piano-Fortes. 


MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Bvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
—"WAREROOMS:«— 


oar Tremont Street, Boston. 


No. 858 —— Albany, N. Y. 





MANUFAC RERS OF 


vs PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel-P =o ° Bronzing and Japap _ ng, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iro ab astings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. »nstantly on hanc . 








FIAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


<®. 
- 





BROTHERS, 








=> SS] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, eo 


WNos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoREK. 








Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO: 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES, 

GENTS WANTED. 


Office and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 


HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANOS.“ 


167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


WAREROOMS - 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franisceo. Cal. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C, 


FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 











| JOHN FRIEDRICH: & BRO., | | 


ky teats [ 
— : xs 


| Be 








rtistic Imitation ae adels a opeciality 
m S Of the = PATS |palian Models 4 of y 


Violins .Vialoncellos & Double Basses repaired in a superior manner 








Artists’ Bows and Fine Italian Strings, Wholesale and Retail. 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


j STULTZ & BAUER, 


ee and old 


Taahionr and bet ahiee, 338 and 340 East 31st S 3ist Street, New York. 





VWREKBORN G. SJAITA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


‘ONWIcr 
«cMUOnectyeuwe:,, 


B19e119y PIO OUL 


The Old Reliable 
“BRADBUR 


Wurerbouts on Raabe Office: 
No. 9 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
| BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street. 
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me 0 STH VT A RTIN QUIT ARS wea re 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <s 

























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS, De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUOUMEN TS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


K ANIC MITH BEHR BROS. & CO. 












SBACH mew a 


Grand, Square and Upright Harmonic Upright 


“4P [AN OS.’ AMERICAN AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 





TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILL —o: ‘Y the SINGING qualities 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years et EES Lhe Uk af - ORKMANSHIP.” DESIGN, and 
§49™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. , CTION o oO D 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET, 


‘ . — AND — 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. PI i Nos 
THE 


: ARE THE BEST. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
a (t@™ Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


~ ORGAN C0. Catalogues a application. a PI ' 1 os 4 
aoroey, | SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, —sasersron = 


BILLINGS & CO., 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 


Warerooms, - - - 76 5th Avenue, 
BRIGGSS KNAB wi et 
OLD AND RELIABLE 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANO STOOL)... SmsSve™t4re"" | PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 
MANUFACTORY y | AN 0 f: OR | ES. Sepeeeyne 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


eTE , nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone t 00 . % 
PETERBORO, N. H.|\ have’ attained an EWSPAPER A book of 100 pages, F, CONNOR, 








Worcester, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 











y 





ly 























FY) seonrrsccsitemase | UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE RTISING 2 OT ALTO 
PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. Fee ee Se Tone, Itcontains lists of newspapers and estimates L S. 


ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 





wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 





Phe latest and most practical Novelty in this line Pp , wand Ra es formation he requires, while for him who will 
Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- . 
What S. B. Miits, the great Pianist, says about this vertising, a scheme is indicated which will Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


Patent Stool meet his every requirement, or can be made 
yee Yon, June 26,188, | WIM. KNABE & CO, | tiicty sinttctinjeseanty arrived at by cor 


st 4 


respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York WAREROOMS: Sent, post-paid, toany address for 10 cents, NEW YORK. 
a Heviag seen and tried your pdiuitable 172 Fifth A N y Rk Write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in f venue ew Torr. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
testify "f to . e excellenc y a oe maetenees, of the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. P 8 1) Piano in America. 8" Send for Catalogue. 
sam hat most particularly recommend is the 
. rt i i rtability of it. I think it will supersede 





. all ¢ no Stools, For those who practise i 
muc h I think it is an absolute necessity. r N STIMPSON — THE — N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
S. B. MILLS, ? “ ’ 


Tuned and Regulated 


|‘ T.ELERAEMER & 00,  ¢urved» Biano» Gegs,| MUL AMM ANY UID fas, 





103 East 14th Street LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
y ane chaet  aee Organette Co., 


Near Steinway Hall, NEW YORE. A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


Grand Pianos. 


e" CATALOGUE FREE Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. WORCESTER, MASS. PL A N Os. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 
CRANE & CHAPUIS aca 
13 University Place, New York, ( RISTI 175 B ee oe MASS. 
3” Correspondence Solicited. 
i AN O FELT MANUFACTURERS. U 
PRIGHT A, (HORACE WATERS & CO 
— MANUFACTURER OF — * 
Cc. K U RTZ M A N, Grand, Square and Upright PIANOS and ORGANS. 
— Ny Tf : BO ta Nd iM ” AGENTS WANTED 
(PIANOFORTES,> P] oe ee ave 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y.| queaneeanass | MSW NORE, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PAC kK A RN ORG A N. FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO,, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


~wiiT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~— NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
\ 
§ 0 I ih A s 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 

















ee 


Sail | | 
saay oaana.| GEO, STECK & CO, | ereeranr 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT ee PIABO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, | Containing all improvements, com- 


. —_l bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powertui sympathetic ——— a) = nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- : 
VP — and Small Apartments. 


Meer nile _ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, te 


quire wew. — HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, vs. 
B gs patented an action with all 4 rane ay ~ = — 
tL bat \ ° 


iron rails; very efficient for . 7 

: — MANUFACTURER OF — 7 7 

hot or damp climates. The rails DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 


cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made P ; f t A t] ID K b d 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 1ano or @ C 10nS Sh Cy Oar S Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 


prepared and seasoned, are screwed American trade. Free delivery at 
— ADDRESS — Customer's factory. Competition 


to the iron rails, Prices and particu- Prices. Prompt Service. 


lars free on application. HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de l’Evangile, PARIS, France. Liberal Conditions. 


om WRG HES semen; CONOVER BROS. 























, Be as A Ht MANUFACTURERS OF 
Foxcroft, Me. | Fg : ae ———9 j§UPRICHT PIANOS. 


o>. ‘ . "i | ‘ 
Manufacturers of ES g ' ; : 

: : oe Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 


eS m ibe 

FIRST-CLASS ; aa ~ > A ° and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Sees \ 1" | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rives King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 


ORGANS, a s < t M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
y i , = mi ¥ San Francisco, and many others. 
. , ; ig = .j 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


> Organ . ; 
p M6 Cases | ORGAN CO., Limited, ERIE, Pa, O -) a me PIANO. 
ESTABLISHED 1847, . : 
AND —— The Best Piano in the Market. 


rcnons. SAMUEL PIERCE, PEEK & SON, Menufacturers, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. &@™ Special Terms and Prices to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











Responsible Dealers. 








ve Belt the MIILOD) pera any woop 


w2RGANS. Organ Pipes\|JPA TENT “banc, 


— The very best made in n every respect. 
GB” AGENTS WANTED. A spomalty =e made of turnishing the Highest Class THE BEST PIANC FOR DEALERS, TO HANDLE, 


re prepared a to furnish the beat duality of| organ | B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


& 1 TisF.*>RBRRAEEMER: &:CoO., 
CHARLES E. ROGERS 103 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


“S UPRIGHT PIANOS. °" | Gang Squar and Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs. 


Used in pa England Conservatory. Steel Screw Tuning Device. Genuine 
Repeating Grand Action. --PATENTEES OF — 


Eotntee. « 616 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. =e e ame) 6 SCARFS WITH FRONTS 


| FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


S T RA Ei B "9 ; vad = | Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &c,, &o, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Goods sent on Selection to the Trade. Largest and 


Grand, Square and Upright 3,6), Re a: 
¥ 7 as : Best Assortment. Lowest Prices. 
FP IAN 0 Fr 0) R I FE A C j 0 N S ee SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS, 
i ‘ FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 

x GOu. "Dd 

Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and Ss o) ® 1 P = £ 
Finish, as woli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of tae. IO UALS ¥ prigi t Fianotortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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STEINW AY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal wee in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman epee LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, ‘STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ff t 4 | . s 1 
Upright + Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. 
use in trying situations and climates. 


will not require 
They are thus especially adapted to 


It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars tree. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent tree. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ¢ ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 








No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREEHT, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP, 





| 
| 





MASS. | 



























Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


A MATERIALS, 


‘No. 122 en oss NEW YORK. 








‘BEHNING 


: Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 


os — 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


NEW YORK. 





vistors 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BHHNING & SON. 





9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


abs 
nO 




















| L | . 
4 Chase Piano Co. } 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 





